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‘CWA is the only airline linking Ireland with America which 
also has services within the U.S.A. All round the clock, fast 
and frequent TWA flights serve 21 world centres, in Europe, 
Africa and Asia and 60 major cities in America. 
This can be of great advantage to you. Wherever you want to 
go in the States you will find friendly TWA people ready to 
help you in every way possible. 
These TWA experts know their areas intimately, they know 
schedules, connections, people. TWA’s knowledge of America 
may lead to a considerable saving of your time—may even 
enable you to enjoy a quick vacation between business appoint- 
ments. 
Consult your Travel Agent or call TWA— 
Trans World Airlines, 44 Upper O’Connell Street 
Dublin. Phone 45651. 


USA + EUROPE + AFRICA - ASIA 
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The Professor of Political Economy in University College, Dublin, 
States that our most pressing problem is not social security, but 
an intelligent development of our resources 


Is There a Remedy 


for Unemployment ? 


SENATOR GEORGE O’BRIEN 


HE volume of unemployment in 
le Republic of Ireland is not 
particularly great. The percent- 
age of the insured population out of 
work is, of course, greater than in 
Great Britain, where conditions of 
over-full employment prevail, but it 
is not much greater than the rate in 
Northern Ireland. The extent of un- 
employment in Ireland, it is true, is 
always understated in the official 
statistics because so many people 
emigrate in search of work. 
Emigration has been a feature of 


Irish life for centuries. After the 
famine it assumed gigantic propor- 
tions and led to the halving of the 
population. Since the Treaty the rate 
has slackened. But, in spite of 
vigorous efforts, the country has 
failed to provide employment for the 
natural increase of population. The 
reduced numbers employed in agri- 
culture have been barely absorbed in 
the protected industries and State- 
sponsored public ultilities. 

Between 1925 and 1951 the total 
number at work increased by 12,000 
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or I per cent. During the same 
period 473,000 persons emigrated. 
The size of the population has re- 
mained stationary for thirty years. In 
these circumstances any decline in the 
home demand for labour, not neut- 
ralised by increased emigration, 
causes a significant increase in unem- 
ployment. 


MIGRATION on such a scale is 

universally regarded as unaesir- 
able. The expenditure incurred in the 
upbringing, nurture and education of 
the emigrants is an investment that 
yields no direct return to the national 
income. The young, enterprising and 
vigorous tend to depart. The age 
distribution of the population is ad- 
versely affected. The cost of social 
Services is increased. 

The reduction of the stream of 
emigration would be regarded with 
widespread approval. Cures for emi- 
gration have, therefore, become part 
of the programme of the political 
parties. The politicians blame one 
another for the drain. Statistics are 
bandied about without regard to the 
many disturbing factors at home and 
abroad that influence the volume of 
the flow. 


JN recent years, suggestions have 

been made for creating employment 
by policies which can be generally 
described as Keynesian. In fact, 
Keynesian policies are not relevant 
in Irish conditions. The problems to 
be solved are physical, not financial. 
The besetting evil is not failure of 
demand, but undeveloped resources. 
The generation of money incomes is, 
therefore, not the appropriate remedy. 
Crude suggestions for diverting the 
assets held in the Central Bank to 


providing the finance of public ex- 
penditure are but one variety of the 
programme of spending the country’s 
sterling assets for schemes of employ- 
ment. It is not sufficiently understood 
that employment policies based on 
the liquidation of foreign assets can 
be very inflationary. 

The Government’s economic ad- 
visers, the Central Bank and the 
majority of professional economists 
have issued repeated warning against 
the inflationary effects of an unduly 
rapid internal expansion. The poli- 
ticians have, on the whole, resisted 
the seductions and temptations of in- 
flation. But the problem of unem- 
ployment, whether naked or masked 
by emigration, remains unsolved. 


A Poticy of full employment with- 

out inflation might be possible if 
it was based on an intensive develop- 
ment of all sources of export income. 
The successful pursuit of such a 
policy would require a complete and 
comprehensive system of Govern- 
ment control of the whole economic 
system. 

Imports would need to be rationed 
with regard to the requirements of 
industry for capital goods and raw 
materials. Physical and exchange 
controls would be necessary for this 
purpose. Investment would need to 
be similarly controlled. The large 
amount of saving that would be re- 
quired would involve budget sur- 
pluses and other measures of forced 
saving. 

The direction of labour and public 
regulation of wages would be neces- 
sary. There is actually a shortage of 
labour at present in some parts of the 
country on the land and on the bogs 
but the workers are not prepared to 
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leave the towns for this class of em- 
ployment. 

A policy involving such in ad- 
vanced degree of central planning 
would be politically impossible. It 
would be repugnant to the natural 
individualism of the Irish tempera- 
ment, to the principles of the trade 
unions and to the teachings of the 
Church. The bishops, who strained 
at the gnat of the Health Bills, would 
hardly swallow the camel of a totali- 
tarian economy. A Government that 
attempted to pursue such a pro- 
gramme would not survive a month. 


WITHIN the limitations of practical 

democratic politics, a great deal 
could be done to stimulate employ- 
ment. Agricultural production is too 
low. If Irish production were raised 
to the Danish level every farm 
workers’ income would be increased 
by over 60 per cent. and 250,000 
more workers would be employed on 
the land. 

Many industries 
home-produced raw materials are 
capable of further expansion. The 
development of these industries—for 
example, meat-packing, canned and 
dried vegetables, processed fruits 
and extracts, plastic and chemical 
products—would help the balance of 
payments. Secondary and tertiary 
industries would be helped by the 
income generated by the new ex- 
ports, and further public utilities and 
amenities could be afforded. 

The development of electricity, 
turf fuel production, land reclama- 
tion and improvement could be 
pressed forward, and houses, hospi- 
tals and schools could be built. The 
railways could be modernised and 
the transport system remodelled. 


depending on 
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Within fairly wide limits the stan- 
dard of living would be raised and 
the numbers employed would be in- 
creased by the intensive development 
of agriculture and its associated 
industries. 

But the capacity for expansion is 
not indefinite. The natural resources 
of the country are limited and the 
fertility of the people is high. The 
complete cessation of emigration 
would be too much to expect. But 
at least “abnormal” unemployment 
and emigration could be brought to 
an end. 


‘THE successful prosecution of a 
policy of developing the primary 
industries would involve a _ consis- 
tency of purpose, a willingness to 
learn and a spirit of discipline 
greater than have been apparent in 
the past. But without such a 
strengthening of the foundations, the 
superstructure of Irish economic life 
will beccme increasingly insecure. 
The social services, though less ad- 
vanced than in Great Britain, are 
modelled on British examples. The 
ideal of the Welfare State is taken 
for granted without due appreciation 
of the productive realities that must 
underlie any successful programme 
of social services. The Health Bill 
will involve considerable additional 
burdens of central and local taxation, 
The cost of running the public ser- 
vices continues to grow. In spite of 
this, the civil servants are discon- 
tented and dissatisfied with their 
rates of pay. Like other salaried 
workers, they are suffering from the 
rising cost of living and growing tax- 
ation. For many years the whole 
economic climate has been inflation- 
ary. Money incomes have been press- 
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ing upwards, costs have been rising, 
production has been lagging behind. 
Happily, some of these inflationary 
symptoms have shown signs of abate- 
ment in the present year. The 
balance of payments has come into 
equilibrium, import prices have 
ceased to rise, the cost of living has 
become stable, and production has 
shown a tendency to expand. 


Irish fiscal system has aroused 
considerable criticism. One un- 
satisfactory feature is the high direct 
taxation, which has a very discourag- 
ing effect on saving. The income tax 
is collected off one-seventeenth of the 
population. The farmers, owing to 
their favourable assessment, escape 
practically scot-free. The majority of 
wage earners also escape very lightly. 
The tax presses heavily on the 
middle classes and on _ business 
profits. 

The country has not been saving 
encugh to finance even the limited 
amount of investment that has taken 
place. If it had not been for Mar- 
shall Aid and for the liquidation of 


external assets the shortage of sav- 
ing would have been uncomfortably 
obvious. This shortage is largely due 
to the marrow incidence and high 
progression of income tax, which is 
based on the British model. 

A Northern-Ireland  ex-cabinet 
minister has recently stated that the 
British income tax is unsuitable for 
Northern-Irish conditions and should 
be completely overhauled. The need 
for revision is even greater in the 
Irish Republic, where economic 
policy continues. to be based on 
British assumptions, in spite of the 
fundamental difference in natural re- 
sources and social structure. 

High progressive taxation, the 
Welfare State and Keynesian policies 
of full employment are not self- 
evidently right in a country popu- 
lated by small freeholders, with 
a comparatively equal income dis- 
tribution and a relatively backward 
level of production. 

The most pressing problem in Ire- 
land is not social security but 
the intelligent development of the 
country’s limited resources. 
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OBING into the depths of our ego to find peace is too 

often like plunging into a pool without water. After 

a while, our self-centredness ends in self-disruption, as we 
discover we have no centre at all... . 

Torn between the independence of their own ego and 


dependence on other egos, tossed between worship of self 
and worship of others, many hearts develop a restlessness 
and a fatigue which keep the rich busy running to psycho- 
analysts to have their anxiet, explained away, and the poor 
having recourse to the cheaper charlatans of alcoholism and 
sleeping tablets. 

It is interesting how a materialistic civilisation describes 
the rich as suffering from an “anxiety neurosis ”, and the 
poor as being plain “nuts” or “ crackpots ”. 

—BisHop FuLTON SHEEN, Three To Get Married. 





You cannot jump off your own shadow | 


On Being an Irish Writer 


SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


SUSPECT that being a writer in Ire- 

land is very much like being a 

writer in any tight community. 
We do not remember often enough 
that whether we live in Winesburg 
or in Reykjavik, in Dublin or in 
Catania, we are a world-fraternity, 
growling the same growls, enjoying 
the same compensations, subject to 
the same local pressures, breathing 
much the same sort of reconditioned 
air, like a dehydrated gush from a 
subway on a hot day. 

It is like living with the family, 
whose love also begs for silence, 
blunts frankness, exacerbates honesty 
until it all ends up in a schizophrenia 
and double-think—secret reservations 
of the truth, public asseverations of 
subterfugal sentimentalities. 

If the writer speaks out the com- 
munity will tear him to pieces; if he 
does not he will rend himself; if he 
braves the results he will meet other 
dangers he did not foresee—anger, 
bitterness, hate, cynicism. 


obvious solution is exile, but it 

isn’t really. The problem solves 

itself otherwise, usually by driving 

the writer much farther from the un- 

bearable, literal reality than he had 
ever meant to go. 


Joyce’s practical exile was to Paris, 
Rome, Trieste, Ziirich; his literary 
exile was into symbolism, and he 
ended up as lost as Colonel Fawcett 
in the tropical jungle of Finnegans 
Wake. 

Hawthorne, who could not exile his 
body, took up quarters in the same 
sublimatory refuge from the com- 
pressions of Salem. Hardy dilated 
man into myth, turned his peasants, 
who were doubtless as boring as all 
peasants, into a Greek chorus. Graham 
Greene followed the same route. 

For many of these so-called realists 
are not realists—they are disguised 
mystics. Kafka, Malraux, Mauriac, 
Faulkner, Silone—the examples of 
internal flight are many. You cannot 
jump off your own shadow. The 
farther you go from your sun the 
longer your shadow gets. 

I suppose no Irish writer thought 
he had jumped off his own shadow 
more effectively than Shaw. A 
naturalised Londoner almost in his- 
teens, aggressively socialist when it 
was unfashionable, resolutely ration- 
alist, a dealer in political and 
economic theory, an absorbed social 
satirist of English life, he said expli- 
citly that he had to go to London for 
the same reason as his father went 
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to the Corn Exchange—because his 
business was there. It sounds like an 
ex post facto rationalisation. 

The key to his heart is his resolute 
anti-romanticism, bred in him by the 
terrifying sight of Dublin’s dreamers, 
drunkards and gabbers. “Not Me!” 
—and a single ticket for Euston. 
Nothing that he wrote, one play 
apart, might thereafter seem even re- 
motely indebted to or affected by the 
half-legendary Aeaea whose Circean 
cobwebs he so angrily tore from his 
eyes. 


Yet I believe that some of the best 
things he ever did were written 

by the light and heat of that mythical 
sun, his shadow-maker, melting his 
cold intellect to let a bit of the poetry 
of life blossom through—Joan, Can- 
dida, Captain Shotover; people be- 
having as they always do in real life 
according to entirely irrational and 
mysterious urges by no means un- 
known to the Irishman Shaw, but 
hated, feared and perpetually mocked 
at by the anglicised, socialised, in- 
tellectualised, deromanticised, Fabian- 
ised, Londonised Shavian changeling. 

One agrees that modern Irish life 
is not very inspiring. Indeed, leaving 
aside its many rich compensations 
which we all know about and grate- 
fully enjoy, and bearing in mind that 
these compensations are on the level 
of the homme moyen sensuel rather 
than of the intellectual or the artist, 
one might be forgiven for finding 
modern Ireland depressing to the 
point of strong drink. 

A one-class society of petty-bour- 
geois business-men, not exactly cul- 
tivated; a rather puritanical church, 
not strikingly famous for its con- 
tribution to Christian thought, or 
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indeed any thought; a hard bunch of 
old-time politicians still thinking in 
the vein of the First World War—it 
is not a very gay picture. The air is 
dry. But, surely, as far as writers are 
concerned, it is all a matter of diges- 
tion. This is their material; there is 
no other that they know. 

I have no patience with young 
would-be writers anywhere who say : 
“ But it is all so dreary, there is no- 
thing to write about! ” One thinks 
of Gogol, thinking also that he would 
spend his life recording romantic life, 
the saga of the Caucasian cossacks, 
and then writing two masterpieces 
about two types that one might meet 
any day in the back-streets of Dublin, 
the civil servant of The Cloak and 
the engaging spiv of Dead Souls. 


[? has happened that the drearier 

the life the better the writing. I 
have never been to Silone’s native 
village in the Abruzzi, but I suppose 
it is not much more exciting to look 
at than Carlo Levi’s Eboli, or those 
desolate Sicilian uplands that flame 
and smoulder in Vittorini’s Conver- 
sation in Sicily. 

The answer to “ What is there to 
write about? ” anywhere is in the 
title of Silone’s novel The Seed 
Beneath the Snow. No writer has the 
right to blame his material for his 
own failure to integrate the little lives 
he knows with the universal life of 
man. 

A writer may, like a spider, have 
to spin his web out of his bowels, 
but if he is a writer at all he is an 
epical spider shooting threads from 
his dusty corner to span the world. 

One particular failure in modern 
Irish writing is striking: the failure 
in comedy, strange in a people 
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notoriously supposed to have a 
special gift for comedy. Some time 
ago, when reviewing Evelyn Waugh’s 
new book, Cyril Connolly said a 
very shrewd thing about satire, using 
this very image of digestion—what I 
call the writer eating up his own 
shadow. 

“An author must digest his own 
stomach so completely that his anger 
and _ loyalties, indignations and 
regrets °"—how well one knows those 
indignations and regrets!—‘“ are in- 
visible to the naked eye. One trace 
of emotion and the illusion will 
vanish, the magician in his tails is 
gone, and an embittered old school- 
master is in his place.” 


How many writers of satire could 

read that without feeling their 
withers being wrung? Shaw certainly 
could not have read it unmoved. I 
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have been told that when he saw 
Chekov for the first time, he threw 
up his hands in despair. (But, then, 
Chekov had said: “If the old tarry 
rope is put into your hand you must 
pull it.”) 

Does Huxley pass the test? The 
later O’Casey? Maugham does, and 
Gide, in Les Caves du Vatican, and 
what makes Waugh one of the 
great comic writers of English litera- 
ture is that in all his best work he 
has with great human sympathy sur- 
mounted an evident natural weakness 
to cavil at what the gods sent him. 

There are two great writers of 
social comedy in the Irish literature 
of our time: George Moore, in his 
famous trilogy, and Somerville and 
Ross. Since their day bitterness has 
set in. The shadows have eaten up 
the writers who should have eaten 
them. 


II 
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Our New Curate 


“How long do you suggest I should preach?” asked the 


new curate. 


“Oh, I think you could use your own discretion about 
that,” said the parish priest. “ But let me tell you, from 
my own experience, that most souls are saved during the 


first five minutes.” 


—Irish Catholic. 


SOMEONE is supposed to have asked Elsa Maxwell, of 
Washington, D.C., who is perhaps the most famous 

party-giver in the world, what was the secret of being a 

successful hostess. The story goes that her reply was: 


“The secret consists of just three words. 


When my 


guests arrive I say ‘ At last!’ and when they get up to go I 


say ‘ Already?’ 


“ But do be careful to get this the right way round—not 


as my husband did on one occasion, greeting guests with 
* Already!’ and speeding them on their way with ‘At last!’” 
a 
A DISSATISFIED woman must have luxuries. But a woman 
who loves a man will sleep on planks. 











A review of medical evidence 


How Harmful is Smoking? 


MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 





N 1950, American doctors carried 

out a survey which lent some 

strength to the idea that the in- 
creased incidence of cancers of the 
lung might be related to the greatly 
increased consumption of tobacco. 

This theory, in the same year, got 
considerable support when there ap- 
peared in the British Medical Journal 
the result of an inquiry among 
patients in twenty of London’s hos- 
pitals, carried out by two highly re- 
putable medical scientists, Doll and 
Bradford Hill. 


N that occasion, 709 persons with 

lung cancer were interrogated as 
to their smoking habits, and the find- 
ings compared with 709 of much the 
same types in the same hospitals 
who had not got lung cancer. 


MONG the cases of lung cancer 

only 0.3 per cent. had been non- 
smokers. In the non-cancerous con- 
trol group the non-smokers amoun- 
ted to 4.2 per cent. The authors 
went no farther in their deductions 
than to say that there seemed to be 
a definite “association” between the 
two. They did not adduce cause and 
effect. 

But in the light of this association, 
those who inhaled seemed no more 
prone than those who did not. If 
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anything, cigarettes were more often 
related to the occurrence of the 
disease than was the pipe. And 
later, Doll said that the risk of con- 
tracting lung cancer between the ages 
of forty-five and seventy-four in the 
light of his inquiry, seems to be in 
direct proportion to the amount of 
tobacco consumed. 

A tentative estimate which he put 
forward was that, to the man or 
woman over forty-five who smokes 
twenty-five or more cigarettes a day, 
the risk of incurring cancer of the 
lung is fifty times greater than that 
run by the non-smoker. 


T the time these statistics were 

published in the professional 
journals the subject, for obvious 
reasons, got scant attention in the 
“lay” Press. Now, however, it would 
appear that the silence is being 
broken. In December, Dr. Doll and 
Professor Bradford Hill, under the 
egis of the Medical Research Coun- 
cil, published in the British Medical 
Journal a further account of their 
continued researches into the same 
subject. Their conclusion is that 
smoking definitely is one of the 
factors causing cancer of the lung. 

Their findings were given pro- 
minence not only by the more 
thoughtful and responsible London 
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and provincial papers, but by several 
others as well. The B.B.C. set the 
seal of its approval on the policy of 
publicising the facts when last 
January there appeared on television 
a medical science programme based 
on the survey we are considering. I 
understand that the _ conclusions 
reached were unequivocal and dis- 
turbing. One critic’s rueful comment 
was that the viewer had been told 
everything except how to stop smok- 
ing. 

In the five-year study undertaken 
by Doll and Bradford Hill, almost 
5,000 hospital patients in various 
parts of England were interviewed by 
specially appointed almoners, who 
inquired extensively into the occupa- 
tional histories of the patients. Out 
of this number, the main comparison 
lay between 1,465 patients with can- 
cer of the lung and an equal num- 
ber of carefully “matched controls” 
with others diseases. 


OF the 1,357 men with this form of 

cancer, seven, or 0.§ per cent., 
were non-smokers; of the 108 women, 
there were forty, or 37 per cent. 
The corresponding figures for their 
paired controls were sixty-one men 
(4.5 per cent.) and fifty-nine women 
(54.6 per cent.). 

Of the men with cancer, 25 per 
cent. reported that they had been 
smoking, before the onset of their 
illness, an average of twenty-five or 
more cigarettes a day (or the equiva- 
lent of pipe tobacco). 

The corresponding figure for the 
male control patients was only 13.4 
per cent. For the women these pro- 
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portions were 11.1 per cent. for the 
cancer group and 1.9 for the controls. 

From the estimated death-rates it 
is expected that the mortality from 
lung cancer may increase in approxi- 
mately simple proportion to the 
amount smoked. Among men of ages 
forty-five to sixty-four, the death-rate 
from this cause in non-smokers is 
negligible, while in the heavier 
smoking categories, it is estimated to 
reach three to five deaths per annum 
per 1,000 living. 


use of petrol lighters did not 
appear to make any difference one 
way or the other. Inhaling does not 
increase the risk, nor did the use of 
hand-rolled, as against machine-made, 
cigarettes. 

On the other hand, pipe-smoking 
appears to carry a lower risk. In the 
same way, fewer of the cigarette- 
smoking patients with lung cancer 
had ever regularly used a cigarette 
holder (§ per cent., against 12 per 
cent. of the controls). Similarly, only 
three out of 504 had smoked filter- 
tipped cigarettes, compared with 
fifteen out of 467 controls. 

The authors conclude by warning 
their professional readers that “it is 
not argued that tobacco smoking 
contributes to the development of all 
cases of the disease—a most unlikely 
event. It is not argued that it is the 
sole cause of the increased death-rate 
of recent years, nor can it wholly ex- 
plain the different mortality rates 
between town and country.” 

It is, however, concluded that the 
association between smoking and can- 
cer of the lung is “real.” 


Gwe 
]F @ man still has his appendix and his tonsils the chances 


are he is a doctor. 








The amazing story of a pioneer venture in Co-operation that ended 
in @ game of cards 


The “Walahine E-xderiment 


* 
SEAMUS G. O’KELLY 


N 1823, an important meeting was 

held in the Rotunda, Dublin. The 

principal speaker was Robert 
Owen, the English socialist who had 
come to explain the principles of 
socialism to the Irish. 

Peculiarly enough, the main body 
of his audience was not composed of 
the working class of Dublin but was, 
as Connolly noted, made up of “well- 
to-do inhabitants, as was indeed the 
case universally at that period when 
socialism was the fad of the rich 
instead of the faith of the poor”. On 
Owen’s platform were the Duke of 
Leinster, Lord Meath, Lord Clon- 
curry, and Archbishop Miurray, 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin. 

As a result of that meeting an 
organisation was formed which called 
itself “ The Hibernian Philanthropic 
Society ”, whose purpose was to put 
into practice some of the theories 
outlined by Robert Owen. 

The society held many discussions, 
but never did anything practical, and 
eventually it broke up. But not 
before one of its members had con- 
vinced himself that some of the 
theories cutlined by Owen could be 
put into practice. 


HE member’s name was Arthur 
Vandeleur, a County Clare land- 
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lord of liberal ideas. In and around 
the period of Catholic Emancipation 
(1829), the small farmers of Co. 
Clare received worse treatment than 
their fellows in any other county in 
Ireland. They were evicted by the 
hundred for the simple reason that 
they refused to be intimidated by 
their landlords into voting for the 
parliamentary candidate selected to 
represent the landed interests in the 
House of Commons. 

Instead they voted for the Repeal 
candidate, Daniel O’Connell; and 
as at that time the ballot was not 
secret—the landlords knew exactly 
how each individual tenant voted— 
all those freeholders who had voted 
for O’Connell were deprived of their 
freeholds and thrown out on the 
roadside. 


Two years after the mass eviction 

took place in Clare—in 1831—Mr. 
Vandeleur decided to found on his 
own land at Ralahine a co-operative 
colony on the lines outlined at the 
Rotunda meeting by Robert Owen. 
For this purpose he invited over a 
Mr. Craig, of Manchester, a close 
associate of Owen. Craig was given 
the task of founding the colony and 
getting it into working order. 

The main difficulty was that both 


Liberty (Dublin) 
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Craig and Vandeleur were Protes- 
tants. Furthermore, Craig knew no 
Irish and the people of the district 
knew no English. At- first the idea 
was treated with suspicion by the 
people of Ralahine. 


But eventually, after it had been 

explained to them, understanding 
between the parties was reached and 
a big portion of the Vandeleur 
estate was turned over to a local 
association called “The Ralahine 
Agricultural and Manufacturing Co- 
operative Association”. The aims of 
the new body were: 


1. The mutual assurance of its 
members against the evils of 
poverty, sickness, infirmity and 
old age. 

. The attainment of a _ greater 
share of the comforts of life 
than the working classes now 
possess. 

3. The mental and moral improve- 
ment of the adult members. 

4. The education of their children. 


UNDER the rules of the new society, 

it was agreed that farming imple- 
ments and all other property on the 
estate should remain the property of 
Mr. Vandeleur until such time as the 
society had accumulated sufficient 
capital to buy them. It was further 
agreed that the property should then 
be owned by the society. 

Other rules made provision for the 
pooling of “mental, muscular and 
scientific talents”, according to the 
personal ability of the individual 
members for “the benefits of all”. 
This society was so progressive for 
its time that rules were laid down 
to ensure the proper working of the 
undertaking. 


‘THE society was to be governed and 

its business transacted by a com- 
mittee of nine members, to be elec- 
ted twice yearly—by ballot vote of all 
adult male and female members and 
each ballot list “must contain at 
least four female names”. 

The committee had to meet every 
evening and there was to be a 
general weekly meeting of all mem- 
bers, at which the treasurer’s report 
would be submitted. And after work- 
ing expenses had been deducted, an 
equal share of the profits must be 
divided between the families com- 
prising the co-operative colony. 

But this colony can in no way be 
compared with the collective farms 
of Soviet Russia. The people enter- 
ing the Ralahine experiment did so 
voluntarily, and the land on which 
the experiment was carried out was 
given voluntarily by the owner. It 
was a co-operative colony rather than 
one operating under the terms of 
enforced collectivism. 

Another point to be noted is that 
the committee recognised that the 
women within the community had 
equal rights and status with the men. 
They played their part in the build- 
ing up of the colony. For this reason 
James Connolly described the Rala- 
hine Experiment as “the most 
progressive move made in Europe 
during the rg9th century ”. 


[™ was progressive because, even 

though the idea which led to the 
setting up of the association origina- 
ted with Owen, the working out of 
the experiment was based upon the 
old Irish Clan system of co-operation 
between neighbours, who pooled 
their resources for their own mutual 
benefit. 
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Ralahine even went so far as to 
create its own special currency. The 
English currency of the day did not 
operate, but instead there was 
created “a Labour Note .System of 
payment to all workers who were 
paid in notes according to the num- 
ber of hours worked and who could 
exchange these notes at the Rala- 
hine community store for all the 
necessities of life which had been 
produced by their own joint efforts 
and labour ”. 

In the first two years production 
on the Vandeleur estate increased by 
over 50 per cent., and as a result the 
members of the community had no 
anxiety as to wages, employment, or 
food requirements. Plenty of veget- 
ables was available to all, as well as 
meat, a food which was virtually un- 
known to the Irish peasantry of 
those days. 

The expense of rearing a child and 
educating it was undertaken by the 
community from the very moment 
the infant was born. And, to crown 
all this, the members were certain, 
because of production, that their 
standard of living would rise year by 
year. 


THE experiment was so successful 

that very soon reactionary forces 
made attempts to break it. It was a 
serious matter for the landlords, be- 
cause the fame of Ralahine had 
spread far and wide and it was 
inevitable that other communities 


throughout the country would want 
to follow suit. Such a development 
would have serious consequences for 
those who owned big tracts of land 
by virtue of conquest. 

The first attack made upon the 
community was done in a rather 
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subtle way. Early in its 


life an 
attempt was made to introduce 
“souperism ”, a peculiar process of 
“ converting ” Catholics to the Estab- 
lished Church. Mr. Craig, although 
a Protestant, at once put his foot 
down. In a Memoir which he wrote 
on the Ralahine community he says: 

“At first I had considerable diffi- 
culty in warding off the attacks of 
over-zealous Protestant proselytisers; 
but my firmness in doing so was one 
of the chief factors in winning the 
confidence of the people, as well as 
their support, by insisting upon the 
absolutely non-sectarian character of 
the undertaking. I found both Catho- 
lic and Protestant clergy friendly to 
the system where they understood 
it, and one reason for their friendship 
was that their people of both creeds 
had become industrious, hardworking 
persons, whereas formerly many of 
them had been living in poverty and 


‘Tis community was the first body 

to introduce machinery into Irish 
agriculture. There was a reaping 
machine on the Ralahine estate at a 
time when the farmers of Britain 
were still discussing the question as 
to whether or not the new invention 
was a practicable possibility. 

The community issued an address 
to the agricultural labourers of Co. 
Clare and of all Ireland of which I 
quote a few paragraphs: 

“This machine of ours is one of 
the first machines ever given to the 
working classes to lighten their 
labour and at the same time increase 
their comforts. It does not benefit 
anyone personally amongst us ex- 
clusively, nor throw any individual 
out of employment. 
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“ Any kind of machinery used for 
shortening labour, except used in a 
co-operative society like ours, must 
tend to lower wages, and to deprive 
working men of employment, and 
finally either to starve them, force 
them into some other employment 
(and then reduce wages in that also), 
or compel them to emigrate. Now, 
if the working classes would cordially 
and peacefully unite to adopt our 
system, no power or party could pre- 
vent their ultimate success.” 


Bet the Ralahine experiment was 

not to last. Vandeleur was ad- 
dicted to gambling, and it was on 
this rock that he, and the community 
with him, perished. One night in Dub- 
lin, some three years after the experi- 
ment had begun, Vandeleur was rash 


enough to gamble his estate on a card 
game. The title deeds were still kept 
in his name, because in law the right 
to own land was vested in the indivi- 
dual and could never be vested in a 
community such as that of Ralahine. 
Vandeleur lost that card game and 
his estate became the property of 
men who had not his sense of social 
justice. He left Dublin next day. 
Where he went to nobody knows, 
and he was never heard of again. 

The new “owners” refused to re- 
cognise the rights or titles of the 
Ralahine community. Bankruptcy 
Court proceedings followed. Van- 
deleur was declared bankrupt and the 
estate taken over. The buildings, 
machinery and land were seized and 
the society broken up. So ended the 
Ralahine experiment. 


CAKAD 





Embarrassing Moments 





HE wedding presents were on view. Displayed in a pro- 
minent position was a cheque for £1,000, the gift of 


the bride’s father. 


“TI say, who is that chap laughing at your father’s 
cheque?” exclaimed the bridegroom, feeling annoyed. 
“Oh, that’s his bank manager!” said the bride. 


“ym!” called a young bride. “Jim, come here quick.” 

Thinking that some danger assailed her, Jim grasped 
a stick and rushed up four flights of stairs to her assistance. 
He entered the room breathlessly and found her looking 


out of the window. 


“ See!” said she. “ That’s the kind of hat I want you 


to get me!” 


ATHER, mother and their littl boy came into the 


restaurant. 


“ Waiter,” said the father, 


glass of water, please.” 


“two large whiskies and one 


“ What!” said the little boy. “ You can’t offer water to 


mother!” 
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The remarkable achievements of the Irish in Latin America 


With Shamrock and Sword 
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record that the first Celt to 

reach Latin America was a 
priest, it does establish the fact that 
the first to reach Argentina was 
Father Fields, of the Society of Jesus. 
He arrived in 1586, a pioneer whose 
work reached out over much of the 
continent. - 

Since then there have been other 
missionaries—Father Anthony Fahey, 
for example, who for almost thirty 
years covered on horseback a parish 
the size of Ireland, only to die of 
yellow fever in the plague of 1871. 

Irish soldiers played a large and 
important réle in the formation of 
present-day Latin America, for, if 
the first Irishman to reach a place is 
a priest, without a doubt the second 
will be a fighter. 


Levon history does not actually 


AN O'Reilly commanded the Spanish 

Army at Cinti, in what is now 
Chuquisaca State, Bolivia; in 1761, 
during the Seven Years’ War (1756- 
63), Captain Charles O’Hara, under 
orders from Governor Viana, headed 
a Spanish expedition from Monte- 
video against the Portuguese occupy- 
ing the Uruguayan towns of Rio 
Nego and Chuy. 

The captain’s second-in-command, 
incidentally, was Lieutenant-Colonel 


Charles Murphy who, in 1776, be- 
came Governor of Paraguay. 

But the most colourful Irishman 
of this period was Ambrose O’Hig- 
gins. If memory of him has been 
blurred, it is because his greatest 
contributions were performed in the 
service of the Spanish overlord. 

Also, the name of O’Higgins in 
South America is more usually asso- 
ciated with Ambrose’s son, Bernardo, 
who was as tirelessly vigorous in 
tearing down the edifice of Spanish 
power as his father had been in pro- 
tecting it. Many regard Ambrose, 
however, as the most amazing immi- 
grant ever to have set foot on Latin 
American soil. 

The elder O’Higgins was born in 
1720 on the Summerhill estate near 
Dangan Castle, County Meath, which 
county, with Westmeath, Wexford 
and Cork, supplied the bulk of Irish 
emigrants to Latin America. 


MBROSE received hardly any formal 

education. He attended a “hedge- 
school ”. While still in his teens, he 
went to Spain; there his uncle was 
one of the king’s chaplains. He 
studied for the priesthood in Cadiz. 
After some years, however, finding he 
had no vocation to God’s service, he 
sailed for South America with a con- 
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signment of wares financed by his 
uncle. Landing at Buenos Aires, he 
sold some of them, bought a mule 
train, and crossed the Andes. After 
touring and trading for a while, he 
set up a stall opposite the cathedral 
in Lima. 


Soon, however, he was travelling all 

over Peru and New Granada, 
finally reaching Santiago, Chile. There 
he made his fortune and offered his 
services to the Government. 

His first enterprise, successfully 
accomplished in 1760, was to provide 
improved communication with Men- 
doza, on the Argentine side of the 
Andes. Then, in 1769, he led a puni- 
tive expedition against the Arauca- 
nian Indians, but dealt so humanely 
with them that he gained their lasting 
friendship. 

In 1768, he was made a colonel by 
the Spanish king’s direct order. 
Speedy promotions followed. He was 
named a brigadier-general, Captain- 
General of Chile and, finally, Viceroy 
of Peru. 


MBROSE effected many reforms. He 

abolished the encomienda system, 
which had enslaved the Indians since 
1544, and gave them free land and 
seed. Indeed, his statesmanship and 
humane views played an important 
part in their eventual assimilation into 
the population, which produced the 
brave and hardy mestizo people 
characterised by today’s Chilean roto, 
or common man. 

Ambrose died on March 18th, 1801, 
the day after St. Patrick’s Day, and, 
to be sure, it is thought that the 
vigour of his celebration on that 
memorable occasion hastened his 
demise. 





E Irish in Argentina cannot 

be called a colony, for they 
associated closely and frequently 
intermarried with the native in- 
habitants. This was facilitated by 
the fact that they shared the 
same religion. 

Today there are many profes- 
sional men in Argentina with 
Irish names. In Buenos Aires 
there is a definite Irish-Argen- 
tine segment. The degree of 
absorption varies, _ naturally. 
Spanish is the only language 
spoken by most of the farm 
workers of Irish descent. And 
this holds true even in many of 
the high-bracketed families. 

But there are still many Irish- 
Argentine families that cling to 
English, give their children an 
English education and keep up 
insular contacts. 











E turn of the century marked the 

dawn of liberation in Latin Amer- 
ica. In the series of revolutions that 
followed, Bernardo O’Higgins, who 
had been born at Chillan in 1776, fur- 
ther distinguished the family name as 
he performed brilliant deeds in the 
cause of freedom for Chile and her 
neighbours and became the republic’s 
first chief executive. 

Alberto Mackenna Subercaseaux, 
one of modern Chile’s leading citi- 
zens and mayor of Santiago from 
1920 to 1927, is a descendant of one 
of Bernardo’s distinguished Irish 
generals, John Mackenna. Instrumen- 
tal in building the Chilean capital’s 
great public park on San Cristébal 
Hill and the Palace of Fine Arts, 
Mackenna is widely known as a city 
planner, author, and art devotee. 

When the Latin-American peoples 
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took arms against Spanish rule, re- 
cruiting agents opened offices in Ire- 
land. Probably somewhere near 10,000 
volunteers came forward. One of the 
most successful recruiting agents was 
John D’Evereux, who had been exiled 
for his part in the Rising of 1798. 
He had met Bolivar in Haiti and 
offered to raise an Irish legion 5,000 
strong. He had no difficulty, though 
his methods were not completely 
scrupulous, and he amassed a fortune 
for himself in the process. 

One of the young soldiers who 
bought commissions was the son of 
Daniel O’Connell. Thus, by curious 
coincidence, the son of the Irish 
“ Liberator ” fought in the ranks of 
the South American Libertador. 
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STYLING himself a “ Member of the 
Order of Liberators, Major-General 
of the Army of the Republics of Vene- 
zuela and New Granada, command- 
ing the Irish Legion”, D’Evereux 
had many adventures in Ireland, 
Britain, and Jamaica, always keeping 
just one step ahead of trouble. He 
finally showed up in Bogot4 on Boli- 
var’s staff in 1821. Two years later 
the Columbian Government made 
him envoy to the Courts of Northern 
Europe. On his death in 1854, he was 
buried in the National Pantheon at 
Caracas. 

Among those Irish soldiers who 
made valorous contributions to the 
cause of freedom in South America, 
four are particularly outstanding. 

John Thomond O’Brien, born in 
County Cork in 1787, came to Buenos 
Aires in 1816 and rose to be personal 
aide-de-camp to San Martin. He pre- 
pared the way for the General’s army 
to cross the Andes, and at the battle 
of Chacabuco captured the Spanish 
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standard single-handed. He fought to 
victory through the Chilean and 
Peruvian campaigns, and died in 1861 
as Lisbon, where he had been acting- 
diplomatic agent for the Montevideo 
Government. 

Another Corkman, Francis Burdett 
O’Connor, arrived in Latin America 
in 1819, at the age of thirty-eight, as 
a lieutenant-colonel in the Tenth 
Lancers. He saw distinguished service 
in many battles, notably those at 
Riohacha, Cartagena, and Fort Cién- 
aga, on the Caribbean coast of Colum- 
bia, finally becoming Chief of Staff 
of the United Army of Liberation. 
Awarded the Legion of Honour Star 
by Bolivia, he retired to a farm in 
that country’s Tarija’s State in 1839 
to write his memoirs, and died there 
in 1871. 


(CoRK produced still another Irish 

hero for Latin America: Daniel 
Florence O’Leary (1790-1854). He 
came to Venezuela with Wilson’s 
Hussars, and at Carabobo was at- 
tached to Bolivar’s staff. 

As the Liberator’s chief aide-de- 
camp, he was so close to the great 
man that his memoirs, written in later 
years, formed the basis of most sub- 
sequent biographies of Bolivar. In 
1830, Colombia made him envoy to 
the United States. Two years later he 
retired, but came back to public ser- 
vice again as Venezuelan minister to 
Spain. 

Last on this roster is the amazing 
Admiral William Brown, who built a 
formidable Argentine navy from no- 
thing. Born in Mayo in 1777, he came 
to the United States with his father 
when only nine. Upon the elder 
Brown’s death, William went to sea, 
travelling over the world before his 
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capture by the French in the Napo- 
leonic wars. 

He was imprisoned in Metz but 
got away, was caught at Verdun and 
again escaped. With a French cor- 
sair, he tried his hand at blockade- 
running on the River Plate during 
the hostilities between Argentina and 
Spain. Although shipwrecked in the 
attempt, he salvaged his goods and 
sold them, buying another ship with 
the proceeds. 


‘THis was captured by the Spanish, 

whereupon he gathered some 
sailors from the Buenos Aires water- 
front, took a few small sailboats, and 
went out in pursuit of a Spanish 
frigate. As a result the city raised a 
whole squadron for him. 

With it, he stormed the island of 
Martin Garcia on St. Patrick’s Day, 
1814, routed the Spaniards, and de- 
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vastated their fleet outside Monte- 
video. 

During the 19th century, more 
Irish emigrated to Argentina than any 
other national group. Their numbers 
grew especially heavy after the 
Famine of 1846. Unlike their country- 
men who went to the United States 
to settle largely in cities, those who 
came to Argentina settled on the land. 

There they began to raise sheep 
and by 1877 they were marketing 
over 700,000,000 pounds of wool 
through Buenos Aires. Their com- 
munities, with their churches, societies, 
and chaplains, were not unlike Irish 
counties. Indeed, it is said, at one 
time a person could travel from 
Buenos Aires to Cérdoba and never 
step off Irish-owned farms. Even to- 
day, the number of Irish place-names 
scattered through the countryside is 
remarkable. 





Eye to Eye 

MOT babies, no matter the species, start their lives with 
uncertain vision. But whereas that of wild creatures 

soon develops, that of a human baby requires years to 

mature—whereupon it quickly grows less and less adaptable. 

Born short-sighted, at the age of one the only things a 
child sees clearly are those within two inches of its pupils. 
At the age of twenty the closest distance from which objects 
can be focused is four inches. It takes another twenty-five 
years for the “ near-point” to reach thirteen inches—which 
is the distance of these words from the average reader’s nose 
—and by then eye-strain makes itself felt. 

The lenses begin to stiffen. Whereas the telescope-lens 
focuses by moving towards or away from an object, the 
human lens bulges for near sight. From forty-five onwards, 
stiffening quickly, it can no longer bulge. us, at sixty, 
our eyes can’t focus clearly on anything within three and 
a half feet, and at seventy, thirteen feet. 

—-FRANK ILLINGWORTH in Times Pictorial. 


“ HAVE you noticed any signs of better business? ” 
“Yes; the people who couldn’t pay their bills are 
starting to promise.” 
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And Farmers Prefer Nurses ! 


WHAT KIND OF MEN DO WOMEN LIKE 

to marry? The answer Mrs. 
Biddie Brewster gives is: “Civic 
Guards.” And Mrs. Brewster’s 
authority is experience gained as 
founder and director of Ireland’s only 
marriage agency. 

Says Mrs. Brewster: “ The girls 
are not a bit shy about this marriage 
business. But the men are just the 
opposite. They come along quietly, 
wondering if anybody has _ seen 
them.” 

Why are Civic Guards in such 
demand? “ Because,” says Mrs. 
Brewster, “girls consider they make 
good husbands. They are usually fine, 
healthy types, neat and tidy, and 
resourceful.” 

And gentlemen’ don’t prefer 
blondes. They like brunettes, red- 
heads and blondes, in that order. 
They don’t like girls who plaster on 
make-up, and they can’t stand vivid 
nail varnish. 

Mrs. Brewster said that the first 
thing a woman notices about a man’s 
personal appearance are his hands. 
They seem to rule out the nail-biter 
at a glance. 

And there is bad news for red- 
haired men. “ They are not generally 
liked by the girls.” Doctors or soli- 
citors prefer wives who can be an 
asset socially. Farmers—“ the busiest 
men in Ireland at wife-hunting ”— 
prefer nurses. 

—Sunday Express. 


Greater Expectations 


E medical doctors want to enable 
older people to work at later ages 


than they do at present. To remove 
compulsorily from work a man who 
is fit and eager to carry on is not an 
act of kindness. The suicide rate is 
higher among older people and it 
might not be so high if they were 
allowed to continue as useful mem- 
bers of the community. 

There are two people of working 
age from fifteen to sixty-four for 
every one person outside that age 
Fange, whether younger or older. 
That ratio is no higher than it has 
ever been, but it will be declining 
again during the next few decades 
and a relatively greater number of 
children and old people will have to 
be supported by a dwindling popula- 
tion of people of working age. 

Tue expectation of life of a new- 
born boy has risen from forty years 
in 1841 to sixty-six years in 19§0, 
but for men aged sixty the expecta- 
tion of life has increased only from 
fourteen years to fifteen in that 
period. Many more people reach the 
age of sixty nowadays than in the 
last century, but having reached that 
age they do not live very much longer 
than their grandfathers. 

—Dnr. W. P. LoGan. 


** Only the Irish .. .” 


RANCE’S weekly Les Nouvelles Lit- 
téraires called on Orson Welles 

for some observations on the arts. 
Excerpts : 

“ The essential is to excite the spec- 
tators. If that means playing Hamlet 
on a flying trapeze or in an aquarium, 
you doit... I rather think the 
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cinema will die. Look at the energy 
being exerted to revive it—yesterday 
it was colour, to-day three dimen- 
sions. I don’t give it forty years more. 
“The public doesn’t know how to 
listen any more. Witness the decline 
of conversation . . . Only the Irish 
have remained incomparable conver- 
sationalists, maybe because technical 
progress has passed them by.” 
—Time. 


The Road Back 


E latest styles in clothes and 

“ hair-do’s” for the women, and 
cricket and angling for the men, are 
helping many mentally ill patients at 
Tyrone and Fermanagh Hospital on 
the road to recovery. It is the idea of 
Dr. J. Moore Johnston, resident 
medical superintendent, and he is 
convinced that it is conducive to 
complete restoration to normal health. 

At one time mental hospital patients 
wore uniform grey clothing, the men 
in heavy grey suits and the women 
in badly-fitting grey dresses. Today 
at Tyrone and Fermanagh Hospital 
the 500 women patients have the 
choice of a large range of winter and 
summer wear, and it is rare to find 
two ensembles alike. Sports coats and 
flannels are popular with the men 
in the summer. 

The women are also given “ hair- 
do’s”, and money earned for duties 
in the hospital usually goes on beauty 
aids. Dr. Johnston says it is a sure 
sign of recovery when the women 
patients begin to take a pride in their 
appearance. Most of the men’s pocket- 
money goes on tobacco and cigarettes. 

—Sunday Dispatch. 


** State Salary Required ”’ 
RECENT advertisement in a morn- 


ing paper stated: “Wanted, a 
clerk (male). Must be aged 18-20. 
Leaving Certificate (honours) essen- 
tial.” And the salary offered? The 
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magnanimous salary of £2 10s. a 
week. 

How do people have the nerve to 
publish such demeaning “ Wanted” 
advertisements in these days of high- 
living costs? And what a reward for 
struggling parents who are put to the 
expense of a secondary education for 
their sons and daughters! Unfortu- 
nately, these advertisers hide behind 
the anonymity of a box number, else 
they would be deservedly held up to 
public scorn. 

Worse still is the advertiser who 
says: “State salary required.” This 
inevitably results in the successful 
applicant being underpaid—probably 
grossly so. And he or she is not 
necessarily the best qualified appli- 
cant. This sort of thing should be 
prohibited by law. 

—LIAM RIORDAN in the Irish 
Catholic. 


Good Manners Dying ? 


OVERHEARD two girls the other day 

discussing the manners of our 
Customs officials on both sides of the 
Border. 

One related how a “ Customs man” 
made her remove her wrist watch for 
inspection. When he satisfied himself 
that the watch was not new, he threw 
it on to the seat, without (as the girl 
said) “as much as saying thank you, 
I beg your pardon, sorry, or any- 
thing else ”. 

I doubt very much if we can make 

ernment employees more polite, 
but I feel these Border officials should 
enter a carriage assuming the pas- 
senger innocent until they find him 
guilty; then surely it is time for the 
Governmental bark. 

Good manners, it would appear, 
are dying. Take a look round when 
you enter a bus and notice the num- 
ber of schoolgirls sitting whilst older 
people are forced to straphang. 

—JOSEPH TOMELTY in Irish Press. 








An Irish girl at a Paris fashion show 


Parade of the Mannequins 


INA FOLEY 


HEN I arrived at the Avenue 
Matignon I found that, though 

_ it was still only 2.40 p.m., the 
mondaines were beginning to arrive 
at Maggy Rouff’s for the dress 
showing which was scheduled for 
3 o’clock. Inside, all was hustle and 
bustle, frenzied "phone calls and 
scurrying saleswomen laden with 
tulle or something equally frothy. 

The fuss, the shushing, the near 
hysteria—it is the usual preliminary 
to all the smooth running, all the 
grooming, all the superb elegance, all 
the discreet applause, of the dress 
show. 

With a few others of enquiring 
mien, I waited at the reception desk. 
When I showed my identification the 
receptionist lit up. “ Ah, publicité”, 
she exclaimed. In other words I was 
not her pigeon, and in another minute 
she had dispatched me to the com- 
petent care of the Public Relations 
Officer—a dark-haired French girl 
who spoke flawless English, and shep- 
herded me with a covey of other mis- 
cellaneous strangers into the Salon 
where the showing had just begun. 


E mannequins intrigued me. They 
are much less “ we aim to please” 


than in London or in Dublin. You 
don’t get any of the frozen de- 
meanour melting suddenly into the 
dripping smile, which sometimes 
quite paralyses the viewers at English 
or Irish parades. 

The French mannequins have a 
pleasantly free and easy way of 
making their entrance—sometimes on 
even a mild argument with someone 
behind the scenes, sometimes on a 
reply to some question from the same 
region. And, though you can’t say the 
Rouff models sulked, they did show a 
bit of that pouting approach that 
seems to be part and parcel of the 
best fashion magazines these days. 

There was the little brunette, with 
a mop of curly black hair and a mic- 
roscopic waist, who could have been 
Scots, Irish, Italian or French. There 
was a tall honey-haired slumbrous- 
eyed blonde who looked over the 
entire clientele as if they were so 
many weeds that had grown in her 
garden while she was down town 
having tea in the Ritz. 

Then just when we were beginning 
to feel quite weed-like, she would un- 
curl the slow smile. Each time she did 
this, the high-finance bracket man 
with the twirly moustache that was 
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sitting some chairs down the row 
from us, nervously patted his tie, un- 
crossed legs and coughed. 


JN the row behind us a lady of some- 

what frigid countenance kept re- 
peating to her husband: “ She’s too 
thin, Henry, that. girl—and too .all” 
and Henry’s agreement, while he 
shifted his chair more away from his 
wife’s so that he could get a better 
view, Was over-cager. 

There was a slim young ingenué 
who came in and out very prettily 
and modelled young girl fashions. 
There was, too, a handsome woman 
who mannequined furs a lot. I called 
her “ The Prefect’s Wife”. She had a 
serene expression and a good-look- 
ing face that was just a shade too 
heavy to be very young and just a 
shade too commanding for a model. 

She made her entries as if the 
whole thing bored her slightly—but 
she would see it pleasantly through. 
After all there are many boring func- 
tions in the life of a Prefect’s wife. 
She was simply made for wearing 
only the quietest minks. 

But—and I think this is the touch, 
so characteristic of the great Paris 
house, that I liked most, apart from 
the perfectly lovely clothes: the 
vendeuses, plump, dowdy, middle- 
aged. Gowned in old-fashioned black, 
with old-fashioned lace or even 
crochet collars, quite amazingly 
apple-cheeked, like a lot of old aunts 
from the country in town for the day, 
some of them sat with their clients 
during the show. 
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time to time they drew atten- 
tion to a fine point in a dress—a 
detail in a linen suit, a suggested 
modification in a grande robe de bal. 
Occasionally, they would question the 
mannequins direct about the number 
or the title of a model. These ageing 
vendeuses are, I should imagine, the 
pillars of the house. They seem well- 
content too, proud (as well they 
should be) of the Rouff genius and 
utterly and happily absorbed by their 
work. 

To look at them one could imagine 
them sitting in some wayside cottage 
garden peacefully shelling peas in the 
sun. No doubt that is why they make 
such fermidably good sales-women. 
A blasé young vendeuse discourages 
the timid and fails to impress the 
sophisticated. But—and the French 
with their double flair for good dress- 
ing and good business are keenly sen- 
sitive to it—the motherly, comfort- 
able, homely soui: everyone falls for 
her. 

She simply undoes the worldly- 
wise, entangling them in the strings 
of her own simplicity. And the uncer- 
tain, or the modest provincial who 
“is not often in Paris”: these she 
takes to her heart—and they pay. 


YES, the 1953 line, the motherly 

vendeuses, the anxiously well- 
dressed viewers (“awful to go to 
Rouff’s badly dressed”), the pouting 
mannequins, the helpful and slightly 


harassed receptionist, the gentle- 
voiced “ Publicité”—it is all quite 
fascinating. 


Ne 
N’T be afraid to apologise—to a man if you’re in the 
wrong—and to a woman if you are in the right. 


—Liberty. 








Muckross-born Sir Alan Patrick Herbert is a serious man who is always 
making jokes, and his biggest jokes are the most serious 


They Think He’s an 
Irish Playboy 





IR ALAN PATRICK HERBERT, 

sixty-one, represented Oxford 

University as an independent 
Member of Parliament for four- 
teen years, has written more than 
forty books, a dozen musical 
comedies, and is the mainstay of 
Britain’s humorous weekly, Punch. 

Herbert is an extremely serious man 
who is always making jokes, and his 
biggest jokes are the most serious. But 
to take him seriously is to make him 
laff. To laff, as they tell you in Dub- 
lin, is not the same thing as to laugh. 
Laughter is’ a mervous_ reaction. 
Laffing is an expression of self-criti- 
cism, of anguish. 

Herbert is a logical man. He holds 
to logic as a drowning man clings to 
a paper straw. He would have liked 
to join the Navy, the most logical and 
four-square of professions, if his 
father had not entered him for Win- 
chester, with an equally austere and 
monastic tradition, and the law. 


AT Oxford he took highest honours 

in law, and could have been a pro- 
fessor, but chose, rather, the more 
exacting career of a free-lance writer. 
He was attracted by its uncertainty. 
He hates uncertainty. 


At the outbreak of World We: 1 
he joined the Naval Division, and 
thinking that he would probably get 
killed, married Gwen Quilter. This, 
he reasoned, gave him as much hap- 
piness as he deserved, and her a 
reasonable chance of escape. 

And he very nearly did get killed 
in Gallipoli by the worst of deaths, 
dysentery. He recorded this campaign 
in his lightest verse, laffing at his 
miseries and terrors. 

He wrote, then, a novel, The Secret 
Battle, which was received by good 
critics as the first important work of 
a deeply serious mind. This was quite 
true. But Herbert, when he saw the 
critiques, decided he would try a 
musical comedy. 

Herbert has a facial tic, especially 
when, as usual, he is worried. His 
eyes blink of themselves. On a park 
bench or in a railway train he is 
often startled, in the middle of 
agonised reflection about the in- 
security of everything in the world, 
by the rising up of some furious 
young woman to call a policeman or 
pull the communication cord. 

And when he tries to explain him- 
self, he is seized with a stammer 
which still further alarms the lady. 
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The situation, as he expected from 
the beginning, then becomes hope- 
less. The lady has hysterics, and Her- 
bert can only laff at the whole 
disaster. 


“ PUNCH ” invited him to join its staff 

on the strength of his light verse. 
He gave it in closely reasoned prose 
a famous course of law called “Mis- 
leading Cases ”, intended to make the 
English understand their danger 
among the imbecilities of English 
law. This made the English laugh 
and gave Herbert his reputation as 
a humorist. He himself was too sur- 
prised even to laff. 

He is a man who believes, on logi- 
cal grounds, that humanity should be 
allowed any possible escape from its 
misery, any feasible alleviation of des- 
pair, such as a drink. He set out, 
therefore, in 1934, to prevent the 
whole 1,500 members of Parliament, 
Lords and Commons from taking 
any drink at ali. His argument was: 

The Drink laws of England are 
féolish. The Drink laws of Parlia- 
ment, where anyone can get a drink 
at any time, do not exist. If Parlia- 
ment is brought under the law it 
will look like « fool. Therefore, the 
way to make Parliament reform the 
laws of England is to make it look 
like a fool. 

This is logic, but it is Anglo-Irish 
logic. Herbert’s family come from 
Muckross, Killarney. The Herbert 
argument may be found in Shaw 
and Joyce. It may be heard in any 
Irish bar. The man who said: 
“Nobody has any sense in this world 
unless he hasn’t and he’s a fool, 
too”, was using such logic. He had 
just been burnt out, with apologies, 
by his devoted tenants. 
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The world was a bad joke to 
Shaw and he made it a worse one. 
This was to make people laff them- 
selves different. 


[7 has been said that the Anglo-Irish 

are a lot of playboys. But the 
Anglo-Irish are the most serious 
kind of people in the world. They 
have reason to be—they know some- 
thing. They know that nobody wants 
sense. What people are looking for 
all the time is a kick. They knew 
it some time before the rest of the 
world, and the world has never 
caught up. 

Herbert tried to laff Parliament 
into its senses. But the English are 
not a _ logical race. They are 
humorous and political and reflective 
and practical and poetical and re- 
served. They say to themselves: 
“A joke is a joke ”—meaning that 
it ought to de a joke. 

They could not understand why 
Herbert should have raised a sub- 
scription and worked twelve hours a 
day among legal records and historic 
parchment to take away their right 
to drink whiskey for twenty-four 
hours a day. 

They said he was a lunatic or a 
Bolshevik. They got the Attorney- 
General to fight the case, and won 
it. But the judges would not allow 
their costs. The judges were logical 
men. 

Herbert once wrote a cheque on a 
brandy bottle, stamped it and sent it 
to be cashed at his bank. The idea 
was to show what nonsense banks 
and cheques are. And also, how 
difficult it is to make any law that 
cannot be turned to nonsense. 

The English bankers cashed the 
cheque and, when it returned 
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through the clearing office, the 
brandy was intact. The Englishman 
did not see the point of such a joke, 
but he understood his duty. 


[% 1934, Herbert stood for Parlia- 
ment, as a candidate for Oxford 
University. And, to the amazement 
of the old Party regulars, he was 
elected. The reason suggested is 
that the young Bachelors of Arts, 
who had just been given the vote, in 
their political enthusiasm read the 
address and discovered that Herbert 
was a serious man. 
_ He made an effort to have the 
stars renamed so that people could 
remember them better. He wrote a 
book to urge that Betelgeuse, Bella- 
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trix and Mintaka be called by such 
names as Nelson or Columbus or 


Magellan. 


HE is a sight of London, like St. 

Paul’s, though he wears his dome 
at the side. He has written verse not 
equalled since Praed. He has graved 
his name into English law. He 
wanted only a Sullivan and a bad 
temper to beat Gilbert at his own 
game. 

He can navigate the Thames and 
work out his position from the stars, 
without one glance at the bank. But 
his real forte is for friendship. He 
is a remarkably good friend, even to 
his enemies—excepting always him- 
self. 


wer Seowes 








Facts of Life 








NE of the greatest mistakes the human hear: can make is 
to seek pleasure as a goal of life. Pleasure is a by-product 
of the fulfilment of duty; it is a bridesmaid not a bride; 
it is something which attends and waits on man when he 


does that which he ought. 


T is my business in life, as an artist, to study faces. 


—BisHop FULTON SHEEN. 


It is 


also my lot in doing my job to know automatically what 
is in the mind that is behind the face, and I do not hesitate 
to say that there is no such thing as real beauty of face 
without beauty of mind. 
—Srm WittiaAM OrpPEN (1878-1931). 


Y experience of life makes me sure of one truth which I 
do not try to explain—that the sweetest happiness we 
ever know, the very wine of human life, comes not from 
love, but from sacrifice, from the effort to forget ourselves 


so as to make others happy. 
—Joun Boyie O’REILLy. 











* 





If a Bee 
Stings... 


A DOCTOR 





* 


T is widely believed that bee stings 

are injections of formic acid and 

are curable by alkalis. This 
erroneous beiief is fortified by the 
fact that washing soda, an alkali, 
immediately applied to the site of the 
sting allays the pain and swelling. 

Actually bee venom contains both 
an acid and an alkali. Medical 
opinion, based largely on probability, 
is that these chemical opposites com- 
bine in the body to produce the 
poison undoubtedly present in the 
venom. It is possible that the soda 
acts by swamping the acid content 
with an excess of alkali which, to a 
certain extent, neutralises the 
poisonous product. 

Bee venom is intended for the 
liquidation of the bees’ enemies both 
at home and abroad and the chief 
reason that they sting us is mistaken 
identity. 





STINGING gives the bee no satisfac- 

tion whatever. On the contrary, 
because it cannot withdraw its sting 
from our tough skins the attack often 
kills it. 

Examination of animals killed by 
bees or wasps shows that the organs 
are engorged with blood and that 


there are haemorrhages similar to 
those caused by poisonous doses of 
histamine. 

The effects in the human body de- 
pend on the site or penetration of 
the venom. 

While a bee sting remains and must 
be removed as soon as possible, the 
wasp flies away with its sting intact. 

In both cases by far the best treat- 
ment is alcohol—rubbed vigorously 
on the site of the injection. If alcohol 
is not available, calamine lotion is the 
next best thing. Local applications of 
ice, ice-cream (if it is hard frozen) or 
even iced “lollies” are all helpful, 
simply because cold tightens up the 
local vessels. 

Some folk are allergic to bees and 
get a sort of hay fever sometimes 
leading to severe asthma by handling 
them. The remedy is obvious. 

When the sting (bee’s or wasp’s) 
is in the eye or mucous membranes, 
the effects are more severe and medi- 
cal advice and treatment are essen- 
tial. The doctor uses adrenalin in bad 
cases. 

It is, howgver, when the venom is 
injected into a blood vessel that the 
worst results occur. There is griping 
pain in the stomach, great swelling, 
especially of the face and eyelids, 
nausea, with a tremendous fall of 
blood pressure and severe shock. 

The speed with which these 
symptoms follow such a sting is 
alarmingly rapid, and because this is 
a grave condition (and, left untreated, 
may prove fatal) no time must be 
lost in getting medical attention. 


[7 has been amply proved that bee 

venom is an efficient medicament 
in the treatment of arthritis. It allays 
the joint pain and generally improves 
the condition. 
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Aichitect le White House 


JOHN C. O’BRIEN 


NE of the early Presidents of the 

U.S.A.—Jefferson or Monroe, for 

instance—wandering through the 
recently reconstructed White House 
would feel perfectly at home. For 
despite the magnitude of the changes 
and the modernisation carried out, 
the graceful old mansion still presents 
the same basic appearance that it did 
when John and Abigail Adams 
moved into it in 1800. 


That the conception of the original 
architect has survived is one of the 
marvels of the last century and a 
half, considering the many doings- 
over it has undergone in that time. 

Like most American home owners, 


the tenants of the White House 
succumbed to the itch to make “ im- 
provements.” A few fancied them- 
selves amateur architects; nearly all 
the others, or their wives, were 
devotees of the hobby of interior 
decorating. 

In the first hundred years the 
décor ran the gamut from the 
original Georgian simplicity to what 
Alice Longworth called “late 
General Grant and early Pullman.” 

The fastidious James Monroe, who 
was the first to furnish the White 
House in good taste, would have 
shuddered had he lived to attend a 


levee in the administration of Chester 
A. Arthur. 


FORTUNATELY most of the structural 

changes were made in the adminis- 
trations of Presidents who dabbled 
in architecture or had a sound 
judgment of architectural lines. The 
Presidents who supervised the major 
alterations were Jefferson, Jackson, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and Truman. 

{t was Washington and Jefferson 
who conceived the idea of having a 
competition among American archi- 
tects, of whom there were few at the 
time, for a design for the President’s 
House. Among the designs sub- 
mitted was one signed with the 
initials AZ. Not until many years 
later, when a duplicate was dis- 
covered among the papers of Thomas 
Jefferson, was it learned that he had 
entered the contest incognito. The 
Jefferson plan called for a square 
building with a dome—the hallmark 
of all of Jefferson’s designs—and 
four porticos, modelled after the 
Villa Rotonda near Vicenze. 


design selected was one sub- 
mitted by James Hoban, a native 
of Callan, County Kilkenny, who had 
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emigrated to America and settled in 
South Carolina. For this he was 
awarded the prize—$500. 

Hoban’s conception was a central 
building, 170-feet long, 85-feet wide, 
and 58-feet high, with wings. A 
resemblance to Leinster House in 
Dublin suggested to some architects 
that this was Hoban’s model. 

Hoban’s design also contemplated 
porticos over the south and north 
entrances, but neither these nor the 
wings were erected with the original 
structure. The architect’s estimate 
of $400,000 for the building as 
designed shocked Congress and it 


and the grounds were unenclosed. 
Mrs. Ada found the new home 
draughty and uncomfortable. Only 
six rooms were habitable. She used 
to hang her washing in the East 
Room, which was not completed 
until Andrew Jackson’s time. 

When Jefferson moved in he set 
about planning improvements. Ignor- 
ing Hoban, he called in an architect 
named Benjamin Henry Latrobe to 
help him. Together they drew 
sketches for the south and north 
porticos, but these were not erected 
until later. 

The architect-President did, how- 











was decided to go ahead only with 
the central part. 


E cornerstone of Hoban’s White 

House was laid on October 13, 
1792. For the exterior walls Hoban 
selected a grey sandstone from 
quarries in Virginia. Nearly eight 
years were consumed in the building 
and it was not until 1800 that the 
house was ready for occupancy. 
Even then much of the interior was 
uncompleted. 

The park in which the mansion 
stood originally embraced 80 acres, 
but in 1800 it was reduced to 18. 
The house was surrounded by trees 


‘ — 
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ever, erect two low wings, one on 
the east and one on the west end. 
These concealed a coach house and 
stable, a cow shed—the cows stayed 
until Johnson’s administration—ice- 
houses, a meat house, even a hen 
house. 


‘THE White House was then only a 

dozen years old, but already 
Latrobe had discovered dry rot in 
supporting beams in the capitol and 
had predicted it would fall down in 
a year or two. 

Shortly thereafter, noting that an 
over-heavy roof had forced the north 
and south walls of the White House 
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out, he wrote to Jefferson. “I have 
every reason to believe that the 
President’s house is in the same 
shape.” . 

On August 24, 1814, the British 
invaded Washington and took care 
of the dry rot in the capitol and the 
bulging walls in the White House 
by applying the torch. The White 
House was completely gutted and 
portions of the walls were weakened 
by the intense heat. Only the 
blackened exterior remained stand- 
ing—unsteadily. 


y this time, Madison was Presi- 

dent. He engaged Hoban to super- 
vise the rebuilding. Hoban tore 
down and rebuilt a large portion of 
the outer walls, constructed a new 
roof and replaced the interior mill 
work. When he was through, the 
mansion was as good as new, except 
that from that time on _ periodic 
painting was required to hide the 
scars of the burning. 


MONROE was the first president to 
live in the rebuilt White House. 
He added the graceful south portico 


consisting of six Ionic columns 
according to Hoban’s original design. 
It was also Hoban’s plan—not the 
Jefferson-Latrobe plan—which was 
followed when President Jackson 
built the north portico in 1829. 
From that time on the north portico, 
facing Pennsylvania Avenue, became 
the main entrance. 

No change of any consequence 
took place until Buchanan, who was 
inaugurated in 1857, erected a nest 
of large and unsightly green houses 
at the west end. These were added 
to by President Grant and the glass- 
domed conservatories—a Victorian 
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mark of opulence—remained until 
Theodore Roosevelt ordered them 
removed in 1902. 

General Grant, who seems to have 
been singularly lacking in taste, took 
a tremendous interest in the White 
House. He built a grapery, erected 
heavy gateposts and elaborate iron 
gates at the entrances, and ruined 
the vista to the west by blocking it 
out with the night-marish, ornate 
State, War, and Navy building. 


[™ was General Grant and Chester 
A. Arthur who overlaid the 
simplicity of the original interior with 
a heavy encrustation of Victorian 
ornament, gilt, and plush. A con- 
temporary writer observed, “The 
place is now full of modern abomina- 
tions in upholstery and garish gild- 
ing, and all the rooms look staring, 
pretentious, and Frenchy.” 

This was the state of the Presi- 
dent’s house when Teddy Roosevelt 
moved in with his big family. Roose- 
velt decided it was time to restore 
the White House to its original 
simplicity and its original purpose, 
which was to shelter the President 
and his family in comfort and 
privacy. 

Roosevelt engaged the firm of 
McKim, Meade, and White, fore- 
most architects of their time, to 
supervise the restoration. He directed 
that none of she “ essential features ” 
of the White House should be 
sacrificed. The President also had 
a one-storey office building built at 
the west end of the west wing. 

Adhering faithfully to Roosevelt’s 
directions, McKim managed to clean 
up the gaudy interior, rebuild the 
first storey floors, reinforce the 
second storey, and move the main 
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staircase from the west end to just 
east of the main lobby, providing 
more space for the state dining room. 

Thus the White House remained 
until 1941 when President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt built a new office wing 
adjoining the east terrace, a bomb 
shelter under the lawn, and a 
swimming pool in the west terrace. 

Although the executive office had 
been doubled in size by President 
Taft, this did not meet President 
Truman’s requirements. In 1945, he 
announced that he was going to 
build an addition running south 
along West Executive Avenue from 
the present executive office. 


Is structure, which would have 
destroyed the symmetry of 


Hoban’s design, was to have housed 
additional offices, a small auditorium 


for press conferences, and motion 
pictures and a lunch bar for White 
House employees. So violent were 
the objections of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects that the Senate 
Appropriations Committee killed the 
project. 

The President bitterly resented 
Congressional disapproval of his 
scheme. He did not know then that 
it would fall to him to undertake the 
most extensive recc/istruction since 
the original construg¢tion. 

He quietly slipped over on the 
architects a second-storey balcony on 
the south portico, and only a few 
months later discovered that the 
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whole building was on the verge of 
collapse. The discovery was made 
while he and Mrs. Truman were 
standing in a receiving line in the 
Blue Room. 

Mr. Truman noticed a chandelier 
over his head swaying ominously. It 
happened that W. W. McReynolds, 
the Commissioner of Public Build- 
ings, was in line waiting to file past 
the President. When he came 
abreast, the President drew him 
aside and whispered his fears that 
the chandelier might fall any minute. 


‘Tuat was the starting point of the 

recent rebuilding. The architects 
decided that the whole interior 
would have to be removed and a new 
steel frame erected on strengthened 
foundations. 

The reconstruction achieved th 
mecessary expansion within the 
mould of Hoban’s White House. 
Two new sub-basement floors of 
utility rooms were added, new bed- 
rooms in what used to be the attic, 
and the number of bathrooms was 
increased. 


AMES Hopan would marvel at the 
air-conditioning and the modern 
gadgets, but he would recognise his 
house. And, probably, he would 
envy the rebuilders who were able 
to give his handiwork a permanence 
that he was unable to give it with 
the building materials available to 
him in his lifetime. 


Cw Dd 
ERE is usually only one reason why a man buys, but with 


a woman it might be one of eight (so they say): 


(1) 


Because her husband says she can’t have it; (2) it will make 
her look thin; (3) it comes from Paris; (4) her neighbours 
can’t afford it; (5) nobody has one; (6) everybody has one; 


(7) it’s different; (8) “ because ” 
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Maureen O’Sullivan’s Favourite Réle 


"LL NEVER FORGET MY FIRST DAY OF 

rehearsal for the réle of Henrietta 
in The Barretts of Wimpole Street. I 
bounced onto the set with all my 
youth showing, but without having 
memorised a single one of my lines. 
If a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing, I was dynamite that day. 

To make my embarrassment com- 
plete, the two stars of the picture, 
Norma Shearer and Charles Laugh- 
ton, were letter-perfect in their lines. 
I wonder now that I wasn’t quietly 
dropped from the picture. 

However, from this bad beginning 
came a good ending. As the picture 
progressed, I not only learned my 
lines but also learned to love my 
part. I liked Henrietta’s spirit and 
her reactions. I liked the Victorian 
settings and costumes. And, of course, 
it was wonderful to be in a picture 
with Norma Shearer and Charles 
Laughton. 

Both were exceptionally nice to me. 
Each afternoon, in those more relaxed 
days of movie making, we’d stop work 
and have eggnogs in Norma Shearer’s 
dressing room. Afterward, Norma and 
I usually were in a giggling mood, 
and once the chop whiskers Charles 
Laughton wore for the picture seemed 
irresistibly funny to us. Charles was 
very cross with us that afternoon, but 
he soon forgave us. 

We worked hard on the picture, 
but we still found time for fun. Once, 
when no one could get Flush, the dog 
in the picture, into proper position, 
director Sidney Franklin turned to 
me. “You’ve handled plenty of 


animals in the Tarzan pictures,” he 
said. “Can you fix Flush?” — 





I couldn’t coax Flush into position, 
so I upheld the honour of Tarzan by 
picking him up bodily and putting 
him in the right spot. 

—MAvREEN O’SULLIVAN in the 
Saturday Evening Post. 


Where Are The Horses? 


Tue Hon. R. H. HEnpDeERson, 

C.M.G., South Africa’s oldest ex- 
Cabinet Minister, is a native of 
Armagh—which he still calls “home” 
in spite of the fact that he left his 
native land in 1884. 

Mr. Henderson, who is now ninety- 
one, lives in Lower Houghton, Johan- 
nesburg. He delights in recalling 
childhood days in Ireland. 

“I cannot get over the fact that 
there are few horses these days on an 
Irish road,” he said. “ Surely these 
must be changed days. Why, in my 
day in was nothing but horses—and 
what grand horses they were, too.” 

Mr. Henderson, a farmer’s son, was 
born near Lowry’s Lake, Armagh, in 
1862, and emigrated to South Africa 
because he heard stories of the fabu- 
lous fortunes to be made in the 
diamond fields. “ You see, I was am- 
bitious,” he said. After the diamond 
fields, he went to the goldfields and 
established seven shops. 

—Sunday Independent. 


Proud of his Job 


INCE COMMANDER A. J. O’BRIEN 
Twohig went to Dublin’s dock- 
land in 1927 as assistant Harbour 
Master the bar has been dredged to 
allow a depth of more than thirty feet 
at Mean Low Water Springs, where it 
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had been only twenty-five. The result 
is that the world’s biggest oil and 
bitumen tankers can now sweep in as 
gracefully as tankers may. 

This man is proud of his job—he 
has been master of the port since 1941 
—and he showed me the new graving 
dock which will repair and sometimes 
build ocean ships such as Irish Ship- 
ping, Limited, have floated. 

A. J. was born to the sea. He left 
Cork as a kid to join the Royal Navy, 
fought in Great War I in the subs. 
and sloops off England’s East Coast. 
He commanded Irish Lights steamers 
after that. 

And when he came back from the 
wars he found that the cousin he had 
played with as a kid in Cork had 
become famous as a fighter, too. His 
name was Michael Collins, and he 
led the Republican Army. 

Commander O’Brien Twohig’s naval 
service in World War I stood Ireland 
in good stead during World War II. 
He became commander of her young 
naval service and trained men for her 
new M.T.B.s and corvettes. 

—Donat O’KEEFFE in The 
People. 


Husband and Wife 


NN BLYTH FIRST MET HER HUSBAND, 
Dr. James V. McNulty, at a party 
three years ago. 

Last autumn they began to spend 
a lot of time together. Just before 
Christmas Dr. McNulty went over to 
the star’s house to help dress a 
Christmas tree. It was noticed that 
he kept hanging the decorations on 
the tree upside down, that he hardly 
touched his food, and did not seem 
to hear much of what was said to 
him. Finally, when he was going out 
of the door, he swung round and 
blurted out his proposal to Ann. 

In the early days of their engage- 
ment Ann teased him because he had 
only seen a few of her films. 

“How could you stay away from 
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my pictures?” she asked. “Do you 
come to see operations I perform?” 
he answered with a laugh. 

Another time she said: “ Doctors 
make the best husbands for actresses. 
They are patient and understanding.” 

Ann’s forebears came from Dublin 
and the McNultys came from Mayo 


and Meath. 
—Sunday Dispatch. 
When In China... 


N IRISHWOMAN, WHO “LIVED AS A 

Chinese ” for two and a half years, 
is now teaching in a Dublin school. 
She is Mrs. Mollie Brown, a widow, 
and her twelve-year-old daughter, 
Deirdre, is one of her pupils. Mrs. 
Brown’s father was an Irish bank 
official and when he retired he took 
his family on a world tour. They saw 
most of Europe, toured Canada, and 
arrived in China in 1936. They fell in 
love with the country and its people 
and stayed for two and a half years. 

“China is fascinating,” says Mrs. 
Brown, “and the people have won- 
derful qualities. They are sincere and 
honest in the extreme. They are cheer- 
ful and content even in the midst of 
poverty, and they will share every- 
thing, no matter how little they have.” 

Mrs. Brown lived for six months 
with a Chinese family exactly as they 
lived. She was taken ill with malaria 
and the little Chinese girl who nursed 
her took her to her home to recuper- 
ate. 

In Shanghai, she met and married 
a Canadian Merchant Navy officer. 
Then the Japanese invaded China. 
Living there was difficult, and the 
Browns moved to Australia and even- 
tually to England, where Deirdre was 
born. When her husband died, Mrs. 
Brown returned to Ireland. 

—Reynolds News. 


Chain of Office 
OR THE FIRST TIME IN LIVING 
memory Dublin has a university 
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graduate as Lord Mayor. Barney 
Butler is, I think, one of the most 
striking personalities yet to wear the 
mayoral chain. A B.A. and school- 
teacher, he is also an expert on farm- 
ing and music. 

Although his appearance belies it, 
Lord Mayor Barney is sixty-seven 
years of age, but he dresses so 
sprucely that he hardly looks fifty. 
His experience of local administration 
goes back to Arklow, County Wick- 
low, where he was born. For over 
thirty-five years he lived the life 
of a countryman, though residing in 
Dublin. 

He likes country walks, and talks of 
wheat and turf. He is a fluent speaker 
in Irish and English. 

—J. Doran O’REILLY in the 
Sunday Chronicle. 


Irish Blood 


ITH THE APPOINTMENT OF AIR 

Marshal Sir Basil Embry, former 
Chief of British Fighter Command, as 
head of the Central Europe Air Com- 
mand, the headquarters of the Allied 
Forces in Paris suas now a triumvirate 
sharing one thing in common—lIrish 
blood. 

General Gruenther, whose mother 
was Irish, has succeeded General 
Ridgeway as Supreme Commander. 
Deputy Supreme Commander is 
Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery. 
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James Embry, formerly of Galway. 
He has been described as an Irishman 
in the widely-read story of his war- 
time adventures, in the course of 
which he once escaped from his Ger- 
man captors by assuming the rdéle of 
an Irish revolutionary. He handed 
over control of Fighter Command 
this year to another Irishman, Air 
Vice-Marshal Sir Dermot Boyle. 
—Irish Weekly Independent. 


Never a Dull Moment 


ADDY RYAN, A FILM STUNT MAN, HAS 
been crashing cars, jumping off 
buildings and undertaking other 
hazardous enterprises for twenty-five 
years, and so far has never broken a 
bone—the reason being, in _ his 
opinion, that he has always thought 
out beforehand what he was going to 
do, so giving his mind complete con- 
trol over all his muscles. 

His most difficult stunt of all, he 
thought, had been to walk into a 
bathroom, slip on the soap and do a 
flat dive into a full bath. If he was a 
fraction out he hit his head on the 
taps or his ankles on the side of the 
bath, and he found this apparently 
simple feat much more testing than 
the spectacular jobs of crashing a 
coach and four, diving seventy feet 
into only seven feet of water, and 
being iocked into a cage with a mena- 
gerie tiger which was not circus- 


Basil Embry, the latest addition to trained. 
Allied Headquarters, is the son of —The Listener. 
Cw sD 


The Woman’s Angle 


JVOMAN to husband reading paper: “ You needn’t bother 
saying ‘Uh huh’ any more—I stopped talking five 


minutes ago.” 


Woman juror to 11 exasperated men jurors: “If you 
men weren’t so stubborn we could all go home!” 

Disgusted husband to clerk in paint store: “ She wants 
‘just the right shade of green, a good green, but not too 


green... 


and definitely not that horrid sickening green ’.” 


—Irish Weekly. 





The prim girl with a will or iron was Wicklow-born ballerina 
Ninette de Valois 


How an Irish Girl Put 
Ballet on the Map 


R. M. WARD 


ERGE DIAGHILEFF, that strange 

genius and merciless master of 

the ballet, was in Paris in 1923 
when one day there arrived to join 
his cosmopolitan band of ballet 
dancers a certain prim and serious 
girl with a pale face and a will of 
iron. 

Diaghileff was the man who had 
brought the Russian Ballet to Western 
Europe a dozen or so years before. 
He had gone to Paris because, in 
1922, his company in England had 
been ruined by an over-lavish pro- 
duction of The Sleeping Beauty. 

Little did the plump Diaghileff 
know, as he turned his oriental eyes 
upon his latest recruit, that in years 
to come she herself was destined to 
reproduce The Sleeping Beauty—and 
that ballet lovers would queue from 
morning to evening to see it. 


ALL that Diaghileff knew was that 

she had a promising career, so far, 
and that she called herself Ninette de 
Valois. He may or may not have been 
told that Ninette de Valois was an 
Irish girl, born in the Wicklow hills, 
and that she had chosen the name de 


Valois ‘because of certain Huguenot 
ancestors. 

For two years Ninette de Valois 
submitted to the gruelling régime of 
Serge Diaghileff; the man who ex- 
pected his ballerinas to work all hours 
of the day and night—and, in addition, 
to dash all over Europe giving per- 
formances in Paris, Berlin, London, 
Barcelona, Monte Carlo and The 
Hague. 

There were times when the little 
Irish girl, worn out with fatigue, and 
tired not only by rehearsals but be- 
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cause she had had no time even to 
eat or drink properly, would weep 
with sheer exhaustion as she dressed 
for the evening performance. 

Tears of fatigue may have streamed 
down her face, but it was during 
these years that Ninette de Valois 
learned the habit, and the value, of 
hard work and long hours. She has 
never lost that habit to this day. 


INETTE was christened Edris. She 

was the daughter of Colonel Stan- 
nus, who was killed in the first world 
war. When she was cight years old 
her family moved to England, and 
little Edris received her first dancing 
lessons in South Kensington. There 
was at that time no suggestion that 
she might graduate to the stage. 

When she was twelve she went to 
a stage school, and by the time she 
was fifteen she had adopted the name 
of Ninette de Valois, and was touring 
seaside resorts with a number of other 
talented children. They called her 
“The Miniature Pavlova”. Concern- 
ing those early years Ninette has 
said: “I have danced the Dying Swan 
on every pier in the British Isles!” 
And certain it is that even before she 
joined Diaghileff’s hard-disciplined 
band she had lived through stern and 
exacting years. 

But Diaghileff was not her last 
teacher. Cecchetti, who had gone to 
St. Petersburg during the previous 
century to tell them about the Italian 
technique, was in England and super- 
vising in his hot-tempered way the 
practice of dances with world-famous 
names. From him, too, Ninette 


learned something, and from Grigo- 
riev and from dancers of all sorts of 
nationalities. 

It was in 1931 that the late Lilian 
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INETTE DE VALOIS’s form of 
recreation and relaxation is 
reading. Her favourite authors 
are Jane Austen, George Eliot, 
Meredith, Hardy and Thackeray. 
But Dickens she cannot abide. 
This is not surprising. It would 
be odd, indeed, if the sentiment 
of Dickens were to appeal to 
such a controlled mind, to a per- 
sonality with such a keen cutting 
edge as that of Ninette de Valois. 
—R. M. Warp. 











Baylis had an idea for the Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre. The idea was that the 
theatre should put on an occasional 
ballet. The de Valois ballet school 
found the talent. Five years later, 
when the public thought of Sadler’s 
Well they though of the Valois 
ballet. ... 


EREAFTER the rise to fame of the 
Irish girl who, in her own words, 
had “ been hissed off every music-hall 
stage in England” during her first 
dancing years, was steady and assured. 
Today the former pupil of Diaghileff, 
who danced with Massine and Lopo- 
kova, and partnered Anton Dolin, 
reigns supreme over the Sadler’s 
Wells company at Covent Garden. 
Her fame, and that of her company, 
has spread to many lands. In 1947, 
she journeyed to Istanbul to advise on 
the formation of a Turkish National 
Ballet. She has been acclaimed in 
Austria, Greece and Yugoslavia, and 
the two tours of the Sadler’s Wells 
company in the United States were a 
brilliant success. Americans flocked 
to see the company, and the fame of 
Ninette de Valois spread from end to 
end of that vast continent. 





HOW AN IRISH GIRL PUT BALLET ON THE MAP 


In 1931, she fell in love with and 
married Dr. Arthur Blackall Connell. 
She was once asked the secret of 
managing a temperamental company 
of ballet dancers and technicians. The 
answer lay in two words: common 
sense. 


FFoR example, her company once had 

to make a night train journey on 
the continent of Europe; there were 
only four “sleepers” on the train, 
and the question arose as to who 
should have them. Ninette de Valois 
did not hesitate. 

She allotted them to the techni- 
cians; to the electrician, the carpen- 
ter and the stage managers, on the 
grounds that, while the stars could 
spend the following day resting in 
their hotel, the stage staff would be 
working the whole time. Common 
sense, yes—but moral courage, too! 

What is she like, this dynamic 
“ Madame ”, as they call her, whose 
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main problem, she has said, is how to 
“cram thirty hours’ work into twenty- 
four”? In appearance she is slender, 
even fragile, with a pale, pointed face, 
big grey eyes, and silvery upswept 
hair. She has a will of iron, absolute 
integrity, and an intense dislike of 
false sentiment and opportunism. 

She is that rather rare type who 
can combine creativeness with great 
administrative skill; a quick thinker, 
she is also a long-term planner. The 
immense self-discipline she acquired 
under Diaghileff is reflected in her 
outlook today. She is ruthless in her 
drive for perfection, sparing nobody’s 
feelings, and suffering no fool gladly. 
Sometimes her dancers feel that she 
is as stern and exacting as Diaghileff 
himself. 

Be that as it may, she is kind- 
hearted to her dancers if ill-luck be- 
falls them—kind-hearted, sympathe- 
tic and understanding. And she de- 
lights to play with their children. 


INDIES 


Howling Howlers 


PORRAN is a coarse kind of oatmeal eaten by Scotsmen. 
Syntax is the money collected by the church from 


sinners. 


A talisman is a man who calls every week for the furni- 


ture money. 


Heredity means that if your grandfather didn’t have 
children, then your father wouldn’t either and neither would 


you. 


E drunk swayed and struck three matches in succession 


against a lamppost, but they just fizzled out. 


A fourth 


ignited and, having lit his cigarette, he put the match- 


stick in his pocket. 


“T’ll keep that‘one—it works,” he muttered. 


TING your adversary with respect is giving him an 
advantage to which he is not entitled. 


—Dr. JOHNSON. 
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200 years ago this Kilkenny-born philosopher advocated the 
Weifare State 


Quiz-Master with [95 


Questions 


DR. R. WYSE JACKSON 


EORGE BERKELEY’S social insight 

is shown at its greatest in his 

famous book of 595 questions, 
The Querist of 1735. This is an 
inquiry into Irish economic condi- 
tions in Berkeley’s time, cast into the 
form of a catechism. 

In this bicentenary year of his 
death it is startling to see how many 
of his questions are of permanent 
validity, and how many of them 
appear to be prophetic in their 
appositeness to modern problems. 

Berkeley’s experimental mind loved 
to deal with practical problems. In 
The Querist he is supremely prac- 
tical as regards the material and spiri- 
tual conditions in Ireland. His aim in 
writing it was philanthropic. He felt 
it right to employ his gifts as a meta- 
physical thinker for the purpose of 
everyday living. 


JN the preface to The Querist he 

wrote, that as the sum of human 
happiness was supposed to consist in 
the goods of mind, body and fortune, 
he would fain make his studies of 
some use to mankind with regard to 
each of these three particulars, and 
... to offer his mite towards improv- 


ing the manners, health and pros- 
perity of his fellow-creatures. 

Looking back, we can now see the 
Ireland of 1735 in a clear enough his- 
torical perspective to realise how 
right Berkeley was in most of his 
criticisms and suggestions. 

Berkeley was profoundly disturbed 
by the inequalities he saw here; ex- 
travagance and luxury among the 
privileged, poverty and laziness 
among the peasants. 

He doudted if there was a more 
beggarly, uncivilised race in Chris- 
tendom than the Irish peasantry, 
whom he considered as almost on a 
par with the natives of the Americas 
(358), and he was distressed at the 
extravagance and lack of any sense 
of responsibility found in the rich. 
He asked whether a nation were not 
in effect, “ a family ” (176), and what 
ought to be thought of a mother who 
was content to starve her children in 
order to buy baubles. 


HE asked “whether she would not 

be a very vile matron, and justly 
thought either mad or foolish, that 
should give away the necessaries of 
life, from her naked and famished 
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QUIZ-MASTER WITH 595 QUESTIONS 


children, in exchange for pearls to 
stick in her hair, and sweetmeats to 
please her own palate? ” (175). 

The distressing effect of Irish ex- 
port policy was such that Berkeley 
propounds a rather exaggerated isola- 
tionism, hinting that Ireland might 
be all the better for “a wall of brass 
1,000 cubits high round this king- 
dom”. (134). For all that, Berkeley 
was no theoretical Sinn Feiner, The 
rhetorical hyperbole of the wall of 
brass must be read side by side with 
other queries. 

He did not believe that English 
aggression was the sole and complete 
cause of Irish misery. He asked, very 
rightly, “ whether we can prepare to 
thrive so long as we entertain a 
wrong-headed distrust of England?” 
(436). The question still demands the 
answer “ no”. 

He would have agreed with the 
modern epigram, that Ireland has 
many patriots but little patriotism. 
For, though he sympathised deeply 
with the downtrodden, he was not 
prepared to exonerate them from all 
blame for their own condition. 


E asked bluntly whether “ our old 
native Irish are not the most indo- 
lent and supine people in Christen- 
dom?” (357). It is hard hitting, made 
explicit by his detailing of such Irish 
characteristics of long standing as 
unwillingness “to spend a penny to 
make a groat” (84), or eagerness to 
kill the golden goose—* if our trades- 
men are beggars, whether they may 
not thank themselves for it?” (52). 
“What should hinder us,” he asks 
in a question which has exasperated 
undertones, “from exerting ourselves, 
using our hands and brains, doing 
something or other, man, woman and 
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child, like the other inhabitants of 
God’s earth?” (135). ; 

For the appalling state of 18th- 
century Ireland he suggested many 
remedies. Berkeley was a refreshing 
critic in that he was as least as con- 
structive as he was destructive. This 
Querist is both analytical and syn- 
thetical. Among the constructive 
remedies he suggests, the following 
are a few. 

He would have a limiting of non- 
essential luxury imports so that the 
island might live within its means. 
“When the root yieldeth insufficient 
nourishment, whether men do not 
top the tree to make the lower 
branches thrive?” (158). (He had 
asked, knowing that the answer must 
be “yes”, whether “nine-tenths of 
our foreign trade be not carried on 
singly to support the article of 
vanity? ”) 


HE saw clearly that the wealth of a 

country is created by labour as 
well as by commodities or land 
(“ whether in the wastes of America 
a man might not possess twenty 
square miles of land and yet want 
his dinner . . . ?” (39), and “ whether 
. . . the industry of the people is not 
first . . . that which constitutes wealth 
come ae 

Accordingly, he would so order 
Irish trade that we might export 
manufactures employing labour 
rather than provisions. (174). He re- 
commended some policies which our 
age has adopted—notably the foster- 
ing of smallholders rather than 
ranchers, and the introduction of 
compulsory tillage. 

He asked, concerning this latter, as 
against grazing, two queries: 
“ Whether the Tartar progeny is not 
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numerous in this land? And whether 
there is not an idler occupation under 
the sun than to attend flocks and 
herds of cattle?” (513), and secondly, 
“whether the wisdom of the State 
should not wrestle with this heredi- 
tary disposition of our Tartars, and 
with a high hand introduce agricui- 
ture ”. (514). 


HiMsELF a man of overflowing 

energy, Berkeley’s perennial com- 
plaint was against Irish sloth. It 
will depend on the personal opinion 
of individual readers as to whether 
they think he is right or not, One 
does not like to admit it, but prob- 
ably his indictment is well founded. 

Remembering a recent case in our 
own experience where a county coun- 
cil official in the south of Ireland 
tested his roadmenders by passing 
and repassing them to try out their 
concentration on the job and found 
it to be nil, Berkeley’s anecdote in 
A Word to the Wise has a curiously 
modern flavour: 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


“ Mark an Irishman at work in 
the field; if a coach or horseman go 
by, he is sure to suspend his labour 
and stand staring until they are out 
of sight. A neighbour of mine made 
it his remark, in a journey from Lon- 
don to Bristol, that all the labourers 
of whom he inquired the road con- 
stantly answered without looking up 
or interrupting their work, except 
one, who stood staring and leaning 
on his spade, and him he found to 
be an Irishman.” 


WITH a profound belief in human 

nature, he advocated something 
very like the modern welfare State. 
How far he was right is still a matter 
for partisans to discuss. 

But at the least, his Querist is so 
provocative and so clear-cut in its 
remorseless logic and close observa- 
tion of fact, that it does not fail to 
set one to thinking out social and 
economic problems, and it inspires 
one to try to mend faults not yet 
cured in the body politic. 





she 


* * 


Conversation Pieces 


* * 


NDING a week at a hotel after tipping doormen, bell-boys, 
waiters, and so on continually, a traveller was completely 
sick of the whole system. Then came a knock on his door. 


“Who is it? ” he called. 
“Telegram for you, sir.” 


A crafty gleam came into the eyes of the tip-tortured 
guest. “ Just slip it under the door,” he directed. 


“TIT can’t, sir.” 
“ And why not?” 


“ Because, sir,” answered the determined bell-boy, “ it’s 


on a tray.” 


SHE (just engaged)—“ Did daddy seem pleased when you 
told him about the £200 you have saved up?” 
FIANCE (wistfully}—“I think so. He borrowed it.” 
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ADIO, movies, popular news- 

papers and magazines are filled 

with it. It is in the air we 
breathe. Parents are shocked to 
silence when their children commit 
crimes because of it. What a prob- 
lem sex has become. Yet who has 
the answer? 

Recently an author advised put- 
ting sex back into the closet “ where 
it belongs ”. But there are also those 
who think we haven’t been open 
enough and call for increased educa- 
tional programmes fully explaining its 
dangers. Still others merely nod their 
heads, convinced of man’s inability to 
control this “uncontrollable” passion. 

So the solutions are as diverse as 
the difficulties. Meanwhile, those 
troubled with sex problems become 
increasingly muddled. They sincerely 
seek an answer, but none of the pro- 
posed theories is or seems to be 
satisfactory. 


I" all adds up to this: The modern 

man is convinced of his sins against 
chastity and no one is telling him 
what to do about it. No one except 
Christianity. 


To begin with, sex for the 
Christian is a beautiful God-given 
gift to man. I know it is hard to think 
so. The morals we see about us today 
make it almost impossible to believe. 
All the hideous crimes, the cheap 


novels and movies, the reports reveal- 
ing the high rate of promiscuity and 
abnormalcy, in short, our whole 
present-day approach to sex makes it 
anything but a pretty picture. But 
why look at this picture? We don’t 
arrive at the notion of good food by 
peering into a refuse bin. 

What the modern Christian needs 
is to turn away from the twentieth 
century’s cesspool of sex and breathe 
pure air. The best way to do that is 
to observe the normal life of man. 


UPPOSE, then, we drop in at your 
local church. See the handsome 
couple being married at the altar? 
It’s a wonderful sight. They are 
telling their small world of relatives 
and friends that from this day for- 
ward they will be in love with each 
other. They will be united for a life- 
time . . . body and soul in Christ. A 
Christian marriage is a scene beauti- 
ful beyond words. And it is rooted in 
sex. 

Let’s continue on to the maternity 
ward of a hospital. Look into the 
cots. If you pick up one of the little 
creatures, he clutches to you, seeking 
love. Such innocence and helpless- 
ness! Without sex these babies would 
not be. Yet such a sight, far from 
being sordid, stirs within us only the 
holiest of thoughts. 

There are a hundred places we 
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could go to be reminded of the 
beauty and purity of sex. We could 
witness the joy cf a mother and 
father as they bring their baby home 
and give him that love and affection 
he so badly needs. 

We could witness a wedding 
anniversary testifying to years of 
mutual love. Upon the death of his 
wife, Daniel O’Connell summarised 
his married life in the reflection: 
“She gave me thirty-four years of 
the purest happiness that man ever 
enjoyed.” 


EX is not ugly. Every one of the 

above scenes is beautiful because 
there is such a thing as sex. All of 
which proves that there is nothing so 
awesome that someone can’t drag it 
down into the gutter. I suppose there 
will always be cheap, moronic jokes 
about sex, in the plays and radio 


shows, all equating man with a beast. 


But for the Christian who sees 
creation to be a thing of God, sex is 
identified with the happiest and most 
solemn moments of life. The priest, 
the nun and the brother do not look 
upon their vows of chastity as a life- 
long divorce from something “dirty”. 
The religious offers chastity to God 
as one of his most priceless gifts. 
Celibacy is the total consecration of 
self to God. 

Sex is not repugnant. It is beauti- 
ful, and from this God-given beauty 
arises the obligation to be chaste. And 
how great is the gift which enables 
us to share in the very power of the 
‘ Creator? God has made man and 
woman the priest and priestess of 
creation. To violate this sacred privi- 
lege is ingratitude to God. 

St. Paul saw in the ancient Corin- 
thians lightness in matters of 
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chastity. “Impurity is actually to be 
heard of among you,” he writes, 
incredulous that there could be an 
impure Christian. 


HRISTIANITY had too lofty a con- 
cept of the human body to teach 

anything but a moral code of 
chastity. That is why St. Paul, among 
the first of the Christian writers, is 
found denouncing lust to a pagan 
world. As long as there is a priest to 
mount a pulpit, the Church will teach 
that violations of the sixth and ninth 
commandments are sins. 

“This is all very wonderful,” you 
say. “I can readily see sex is a 
beautiful thing. I can understand that 
we are obliged to be chaste. But that 
does not solve the problem of con- 
trolling it. Beautiful or not, it surely 
is my Number One problem.” 

And this, of course, may be true. 
There simply is no denying that sex 
is a tremendous force in the human 
body. When Adam fell and was 
punished by God, the desires of the 
body became disordered and no 
longer under the exclusive control of 
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reason. Consequently man must now 
wage a daily war against the 
“unreasonable” demands of the body. 

“But how?” you ask. “ What is the 
practical solution?” To a world bent 
on the scientific and the material I 
suppose the only satisfactory answer 
would be a new drug or pill that 
would guarantee protection from 
excesses of sex. 


Bet such a material answer will 

never satisfy, simply because the 
problem is ultimately spiritual. And 
the solution to all spiritual problems 
is God, though to the person 
enmeshed in the snares of the flesh, 
God often seems very cold, very far 
away and unappealing. 

This is a reflection not on God, 
but on the sinner. Often the person 
complaining about the faraway God 
has never taken a single step toward 
Him. God is no further from 
us than our hearts. “ My son,” He 
pleads, “ give me thy heart.” 

This means sacrifice. It means 
turning your back on the spirit of the 
world. But there has never been a 
soul who has regretted choosing God 
instead of mammon. 

Mary Magdalene was a woman 
who had everything the world could 
offer. She had money. She was good- 
looking. She was as carnal as any 
modern. Then she met Christ and 
for the first time in her life knew 
what love meant. There was no com- 
parison for her between Christ and 
the flesh. 


T. AUGUSTINE is another example. 
He lived for the flesh. His world 
revolved around sexual passions. But 
having found God, Augustine, too, 
concluded he had gained all and lost 
nothing. 

Many are called to be modern 
Augustines and modern Magdalenes 
but few respond. Perhaps this is 
because there are few who really get 
tc know Christ. Seldom does the 
modern stop in his daily hustle and 
bustle to make a definite effort 
toward meeting Him. How few pray 
sincerely to Him! 

We have called sex a force, and as 
that we must reckon with it. To fight 
it successfully calls for an opposing 
power. And there is none like Christ. 
He asks neither for elaborate prayers 
nor for long hours on our knees. He 
does ask for our friendship. And that 
calls for a heart, mind and will given 
to Him. 


[? means stopping into church now 
and again to ask for help. “ Look, 


‘ Lord, youl have to give me a hand. 


I’m having a terrible time keeping 
my mind free from impure thoughts,” 
will bring you the needed strength 
from a God who longs to stretch out 
to us the hand of a Father. 

But when the strength and grace 
does come from God, we must not 
forget that it will be the grace for 
battle. The Christian is one who 
fights and wages war against the 
world, the flesh and the devil. This 
is no small task today. 


Ses 





AT the reading of his will, it was found that the deceased, 
a successful Dublin businessman, had written: “ Being 
of sound mind, I spent it all on myself.” 











Pilgrims have been visiting Lough Derg for 1,500 years 


Where 30,000 Fast 


and 


Pray 


VERONICA NOBLE 


ROM the fifth century up to the 
| wt day, pilgrims have gone 

to Lough Derg to do penance 
for their sins. This consists of a 
round of fasting and prayer. The pil- 
grimage lasts three days in all. The 
length of stay on the island is from 
3 o'clock on the afternoon of the 
first day to 11.30 o’clock on the 
morning of the third day. The pil- 
grimage takes place each year from 
June ist to August 15th. 

St. Patrick fasted on Station Isiand, 
on Lough Derg, for forty days and 
forty nights. Ever since then, this 
island has been known by the name 
of St. Patrick’s Purgatory, because 
St. Patrick was given a vision of the 
afterworld during his stay there. 


STATION ISLAND is set in wild and 

mountainous country devoid of 
any vegetation. The island itself is 
less than an acre in extent, and the 
lake about a mile and a half in length. 
Lough Derg means Red Lake. It is 
told that St. Patrick killed and threw 
into its waters a snake that had long 
been the terror of the countryside, 
and its blood dyed it red. 

The original St. Patrick’s Purga- 
tory was a cave in which St. Patrick 
had dwelt. Pilgrims were supposed to 
remain in it for twenty-four hours. An 


Irish soldier, Owen, had a vision in 
which Christ appeared to St. Patrick 
and, showing him a hole in the rock, 
promised that whoever spent a day 
and a night there should have their 
sins forgiven them. 

During their time in the cave, it is 
said, they would see not only the 
pains of hell but also the joys of 
heaven. So: “the visions of a knight 
called Owen passed into many 
tongues, setting on fire the wonder of 
men and poets.” 

Peopk went to Lough Derg from 
all over the world. Foreigners were 
usually granted a permit or safe con- 
ducts by the King of England. As 
far back as the year 1398, two permits 
were granted to two Italian noble- 
men; and in 1397, we read, a permit 
was granted to Raymond de Peril- 
leaux, Knight of Rhodes, who came 
escorted by a train of twenty men 
and thirty horses! 


TOUCHING story relates of the ex- 
perience of Dabheoc, a monk who 
founded a monastery on Saint’s Is- 
land. In the evening of his life, 
Dabheoc was disappointed that he 
had been granted no visions. 
Sitting one day in his wattled cell, 
he sees a stranger at the door whom 
he bids welcome. The stranger wears 
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a dusty brown robe, his feet are 
bruised between his sandals and he 
seems very weary. 

When Dabheoc asks him if he is 
of a religious Order he answers: 
“Yes, of the greatest of Orders, the 
Order of the Wayfarers.” Dabheoc 
asks him what his quest is and he re- 
plies that he has come to see his 
friends: “the saints of Ireland who 
are born and are yet to be born”. 

On Dabheoc telling him that he 
does not understand, and asking him 
if he knew Father Padruig (St. Pat- 
rick), he gets the answer: “ Before 
Padruig was, I am.” 

Dabheoc then realises who the 
Stranger is. The vision fades, and 
Dabheoc hurries off to ask the 
brothers if they saw his Pilgrim pass. 
No one has. That summer Dabheoc 
dies. 


HEOC is commemorated on 
Station Island. Spread out on a 
mound are the remains of six beehive 
cells or oratories. They consist of 
circles of stones, dedicated to Saints 
Brigid, Brendan, Catherine, Columba, 
Nolaise and Dabheoc. 

Lough Derg would be worth visit- 
ing if only to see its beautiful basi- 
lica, which appears to float on the 
water. It is, in fact, built on water, 
for its pillars of reinforced con- 
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crete stand on the bed of the lake. 

It is a wonderful example of Irish 
architecture, designed in the Hiberno- 
Romanesque style by the late Pro- 
fessor Scott of the National Univer- 
sity of Ireland. 

From what we read in old chronicles, 
the penances at Lough Derg were 
far stricter and of longer duration 
than those of the present day; and 
these are not easy. The first thing the 
pilgrims do on leaving the boat is to 
take off shoes and stockings. 


AS the island is extremely stony, 

this leads to what one writer calls 
“the Lough Derg gait”. Only one 
meal is allowed each day. The meal 
consists of white bread toasted, or 
brown bread and tea, which can be 
sweetened. 

On the first night, there is no sleep- 
ing, as prayers are said throughout 
the night—with a few short intervals 
in between. On the second night, 
sleep is permitted, but no one may go 
to bed before 9.30 p.m. The follow- 
ing day’s routine begins at 6 o’clock 
in the morning. 

On the last morning of the pilgrim- 
age the boat leaves the island at 11.30. 
As the boat sails off, the Lough Derg 
hymn is sung. The door into the fifth 
century has closed behind the depart- 
ing pilgrims. 


ee 


‘THE accepted theory is that all people are anxious for ad- 
vancement, and a great many pretty plans have been 
built up from that. I can only say that we do not find that 


to be the case. 


The vast majority of men want to stay put. They want 
to be led. They want to have something done for them and 
to have no responsibility. Therefore, in spite of the great 
mass of men, the difficulty is not to discover men to 
advance, but men who are willing to be advanced. 





—Henry Forp. 
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Wonder Lake of West Cork 


EE-SHELTERED Lough Ine, in a 
bowl of hills near Baltimore Har- 
bour, has no hotels, no tourist shops, 


—_—_——— no cars for hire. But it 
t~ quiet creeks, great 
CORK depths and shallows, sea- 


water and rocks, pools 
and fresh-water currents—and the 
treasure that nature hid. 

Said a Dublin biologist: “I don’t 
know of another place in Europe that 
has all it has—in one place.” So the 
naturalists and botanists and marine 
biologists recently gathered round 
the lake that West Cork men say is 
more beautiful than Killarney, ask- 
ing questions like:—What foods do 
fish turn to if their normai diet be- 
comes scarce? What effects have light 
on fish and plants? How do currents 
affect them? What factors lead to 
abundance of fish? 

And the specimens from Lough 
Ine—a “natural laboratory tank” 
noted for its hundred different types 
of sponges and its soft, rare coral— 
stand in every marine laboratory in 
Europe. On its rocks and in its 
marshes and in the mud at its bottom 
when the falling tides race out over 
the rapids, are as many secrets as in 
a smugglers’ cave. 

Probing, lifting, searching, sifting, 
all during the summer, scholars from 
universities outside Ireland moved 
around the lake. And they dived, too. 
Among the equipment was a frog- 
man’s suit. Scholars have donned the 
suit to examine the sponges and watch 
the habits of sea anemones, tube 
worms and the barnacles at the bot- 
tom of the lake. 





The man who put the lake on the 
scholars’ maps is Professor Louis P. 
W. Renouf, who holds the chair in 
zoology in University College, Cork. 
He says: “I’ve made a surprising 
discovery in a sponge. If further re- 
search is as heartening as the initial 
examination and experiment, I may 
be able to make a considerable con- 
tribution to industrial efficiency.” 

—Sunday Express. 


COSTUME in leather or sheepskin, 

sewn together with strong waxen 
thread, was a “must” in an Irish 
girl’s wardrobe 500 
years ago. 

This was proved by 
factory worker Joe 
Dooley, of Loughbrown, Newbridge, 
when he went cutting peat near his 
home. Joe unearthed the skeleton of 
a girl, which experts say has lain in 
the bog since about A.D. 1400. 

Still well preserved was the girl’s 
red hair and her costume of hide and 
sheepskin. The body was protected 
by wooden stakes driven into the 
ground at angles and coming to a 
point above the remains. 

—Reynolds News. 





KILDARE 








man who designed the first pic- 

ture envelope was an Irishman, 

William Mulready, who was born in 
Ennis in 1786. 

A painter by profes- 
sion, his studies of 
animals attracted much 
attention, and a picture by him, The 
Wolf and the Lamb, is now in Wind- 
sor. Others by him that are highly 
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praised are at South Kensington, 
London. 

He illustrated that charming book 
by his fellow-countryman, Gold- 
smith, The Vicar of Wakefield. 

—Liberty. 


VERY unfair and ridiculous cus- 
tom prevails among the farmers 
, of Co. Monaghan— 


“ag 
| MONAGHAN | that is, in the sale 





of potatoes, which 
is neither appre- 
ciated by weight nor measure, but by 
the sack, in a bulk price. 

In this case, it is presumed, the 
seller knows what his sack will con- 
tain and may impose on the unwary 
purchaser, who cannot have the same 
advantage, and possibly may buy at 
double the price of the article. This 
is very reprehensible, and ought not 
to be suffered in a public market. 

—SirR CHARLES Coove, Barr., 
Statistical Survey of Co. 
Monaghan (1801). 





WN a country lane that divides 

two fields and alongside Kilroot 
railway station stands a curious, oval 
thatched cottage. To 
this quaint dwelling- 
place came Jonathan 
Swift in 1694, when 
he was twenty-seven years old, and 
it was here, towards the end of his 
service at Kilroot, that he finished his 
Tale of a Tub. 

His near neighbour was a Mr. 
Waring, a friend of his Trinity days. 
Swift met and fell in love with War- 
ing’s sister, Jane, whom he promptly 
re-christened Varina. Varina, with a 
small income of her own, proved to 
be a rather calculating little flirt who 
put a number of difficulties in the way 
of marriage with Swift; she “enjoyed” 
ill health; she feared poverty on the 
£90 a year that made up Swift’s 
stipend. Indeed, her prevarication 
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quite cured her admirer of love, for 
he never again forgot himself in pas- 
sion. 

Their correspondence continued 
spasmodically after Swift’s return to 
Moor Park; then, when Swift came 
back to Ireland to take his seat in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral with an income 
now of some £200 a year, Varina 
wrote with greater ardour. Now 
it was Varina who was anxious 
for marriage, but a cold and angry 
letter from Swift, setting out the re- 
quirements from a wife and his own 
shortcomings as a husband, finished 
the correspondence. 

—Fina in the Belfast Telegraph. 


RRIGAL MOUNTAIN (2,466 feet), in 

the Donegal Highiands, is Ire- 
land’s most magnificent example of 
a conical mountain. 
On all sides the hill 
is covered with white 
screes of broken 
quartz-rock and one way up is as 
good as another. You can, however, 
vary the direct frontal assault from 
Dunlewy, by going up the road east 
of the lake and, when you see Aghla 
More on your left, cross the bogland 
to the north-east corner of the peak. 

The summit of Errigal is every- 
one’s dream of what a mountain-top 
should be. There are actually two 
tops, separated by a narrow “One 
Man’s Path ”, but the highest point 
is a space about the size of a card 
table. 

No grander viewpoint exists in 
this corner of the land. Below, you 
see the Slieve Snacht range and the 
corrie called the Poisoned Glen, with 
their rocks smooth and rounded by 
glaciers of the Ice Age. Beyond, the 
lake-sprinkled hills of Donegal roll 
southward and the coast from far 
Malin to the south is mapped out in 
detail. 

—J. C. COLEMAN, Climbing in 
Ireland (Fogra Failte). 
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aT aegis 


Archbishop Cushing, genial forthright and hard-working son of a 
Cork father and a Waterford mother, has proved himself to be a 
great spiritual leader of his vast archdiocese 


Li vatons Yeish uckbishin 


JOSEPH F. DINEEN 


N the day Rev. Mortimer 

Twomey suddenly came upon 

his favourite sixteen-year-old 
acolyte standing on the tail-board of 
a horse-drawn wagon and delivering 
an eloquent political speech for a 
Congressman then up for re-election, 
he took fast and characteristic action. 
He pulled young Richard Cushing 
down by the legs and grabbed him 
by the scruff of the neck. Then he 
roared: “ You'll either be a priest or 
a politician! Make up your mind!” 

Father Twomey’s parishioners 
always got his point quickly. Richard 
Cushing made up his mind io be a 
priest. 

The episode, forty years ago, was 
Richard Cushing’s first lift up the 
ladder to the position he now holds 
as Archbishop of Boston, the second 
largest Catholic diocese in population 
in the United States. 


‘THousanps of Bostonians “knew 

him when” he sat in their club- 
rooms talking baseball after a speech, 
or stood in the kitchen at the 
women’s gatherings and complimen- 
ted the cook. Elderly Irish women 
who then called him “ Father ” were 
at the same time likely to look upon 
him as “son”. His audiences knew 
him as an entertaining raconteur, 
cheerful, quick-witted, able to switch 


their moods deftly in appeals for 
contributions to foreign missions, 
dramatising faraway projects to make 
them urgent parochial causes. 

William Cardinal O’Connell died 
in April, 1944, after a thirty-seven 
year reign. Men and women then in 
middle age could not remember when 
the cardinal had not been head of the 
Catholic Church in Boston. And 
Richard Cushing’s rise from monsig- 
nor to archbishop took place in less 
than five years, hardly a moment as 
the Church measures time. To the 
Boston laity it was as though a 
private in the ranks had been jumped 
to commanding general. 


ARDINAL O’CONNELL’S parents, 

driven out of Ireland by the potato 
famine, had come to Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, where both worked at the 
looms in the textile mills. Archbishop 
Cushing’s parents left a far less 
troubled Ireland in a _ succeeding 
generation and came to _ Boston, 
where his mother got a job as a cook 
for the family of a judge, and his 
father found work as a blacksmith’s 
helper. 

The cardinal, however, became an 
aristocrat, an aesthete, a composer of 
music, a collector of works of art. 
The archbishop has the hardheaded 
practicality learned among the South 
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Boston tenements, and he never has 
forgotten that he was born in one. 


Archbishop’s background pro- 
vides no clue to the origins of his 
sense of leadership. His mother, 
Mary Dahill, left her native village 
of Tournegehee, in County Water- 
ford, as a steerage passenger aboard 
the Cunard liner, Pavonia, in the late 
eighties. The oldest of six children, 
three boys and three girls, she was 
soon sending money back to Ireland 
to “bring out” the remaining 
Dahills. They found a tenement near 
the South Boston water front. Mary’s 
mother forthwith became a pillar of 
nearby St. Eulalia’s Church. 

The archbishop’s father, Patrick 
Cushing, had already come to South 
Boston from Glenworth, County 
Cork. Patrick met and married 


Mary. They had five children. 


Richard was the third. His play- 
grounds were congested city streets, 
nearby City Point beach and the 
Boston elevated sireet railway car- 
barns a block away, where his father 
worked at a forge, repairing wheels. 

He attended public elementary 
schools, Catholic Boston College 
High School and Boston College, 
working during spare hours, Satur- 
days and vacations as a water boy for 
railway construction gangs. 


OM Boston College, Richard 

Cushing transferred to St. John’s 
Seminary. Given a routine assign- 
ment in his first year to take charge 
of the affairs of the Propagation of 
the Faith (a world-wide mission 
group) among the student body, he 
shot collections upward out of all 
proportion to previous records. 

He was ordained in Boston’s Holy 
Cross Cathedral in May, 1921, by 
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LITICS and the Boston arch- 

diocese are inevitably tied to- 
gether in ithe national public 
mind. The city proper is 74.3 
per cent. Catholic. Boston’s 
mayors have been Catholics with 
few exceptions for forty years. 
The State’s governors have been 
Catholics for more than half the 
time for twenty years. A dormant 
political power of the Church 
exists, but except in matters 
affecting Catholic morals, and— 
under the administration of Arch- 
bishop Cushing—in areas of 
government indicated by Papal 
Encyclicals, it never has been 
quickened. 











Cardinal O’Connell, celebrated his 
first Mass in St. Eulalia’s, with his 
grandmother, mother, father, sisters, 
brother, aunts and a growing direc- 
tory of relatives looking on, and then 
left for his first assignment as a 
curate in St. Patrick’s, Roxbury, 
almost within walking distance of his 
home. He did not stay there long. 


© months later, he was on his 

way to St. Benedict’s on the other 
side of the city. That, too, was a 
short tour. The record he had made 
raising money for the Propagation of 
the Faith was too good. 

Out of the seminary less than a 
year, twenty-six-year-old Father 
Cushing was appointed assistant 
director of the diocesan office of the 
Propagation of the Faith, remaining 
there for eighteen years. The funds 
that flowed to Rome were pheno- 
menal compared with the trickle 
before he took over. He was appoin- 
ted director when he was thirty- 
three, and made a domestic prelate 
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with the title of monsignor eleven 
years later. 

Two months later he was conse- 
crated auxiliary bishop by the car- 
dinal and became his assistant in the 
administration of the archdiocese. 
His fund-raising ceased temporarily 
and, while he soaked up the details 
of the archdiocesan structure, he 
served as pastor of the Sacred Heart 
Church in Newton, a few miles from 
the cardinal’s residence. 

When the cardinal died in April, 
1944, Auxiliary Bishop Cushing was 
named diocesan administrator. The 
following September he was made an 
archbishop and took over the arch- 
diocese. 


PvURING seven years Archbishop 

Cushing has spent more than 
25,000,000 dollars building hospitals, 
schools and academies—not includiag 
churches, chapels, oratories and 
charitable services like feeding an 
average of 700 men a day on Boston’s 
skid row. The archdiocese—which 
covers twenty-three cities and 124 
towns — maintains 169 parochial 
schools, seventy-one high schools, 
twenty-five private schocls—with a 
total enrolment of more than 117,000. 

It has also eight general hospitals; 
two specialised hospita!s; five homes 
for convalescents; two refuges for the 
needy; a charitable bureau; separate 
guidance centres for boys and girls, 
handling more than 3,000 problem 
cases a year; an educational clinic for 
backward children; social services; 
and staffs of unpaid religious and 
paid lay workers. 

Not a penny is owed on any 
diocesan building completed. Cur- 
rently, Archbishop Cushing is build- 
ing six new hospitals, two colleges, 


four central high schools, 5,000,000 
dollars worth of additional elemen- 
tary schools, a new junior seminary 
to cost 1,600,000 dollars, chapels at 
the Boston Airport, on the water 
front and in rural areas, to cost 
300,000 dollars. 


AT the same time, propagation and 

extension of the Catholic faith, 
Cushing’s first enthusiasm as a semi- 
narian, has never flagged. Within the 
archdiocese he prosecutes it mili- 
tantly, always reaching out for 
converts by radio, TV, in his public 
appearances, and through the Catho- 
lic Press. He has also brought to 
Boston the Paulist Fathers, whose 
chief concern is the non-Catholic as a 
prospective candidate for conversion. 

Richard Cushing never relaxes. He 
says Mass at six-thirty in his private 
chapel. He recites the Rosary three 
times a day, each time before a micro- 
phone for a different Boston radio 
station. He has said Mass before tele- 
vision cameras for shut-ins and such 
non-Catholics as may care to look on. 
He presides at a televised Mass on 
Christmas Eve and a special Mass on 
Easter Sunday. He spends much of 
each day in his car going from one 
function to another; but he holds 
office hours at the archbishop’s resi- 
dence, where visitors often are dis- 
concerted to find him answering the 
doorbell in person. 


ALL, erect, with thinning hair 

combed back without a part, Arch- 
bishop Cushing at fifty-six is the soul 
of dignity in the red robes of office at 
the head of a procession—unless his 
eyes fall on a badly clothed urchin 
on the side lines. Everything halts 
then while he walks over, pats the 
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boy (or girl) on the head, stoops, and 
asks: “ What’s your name and where 
do you live?” He memorises it, re- 
turns to the procession and at the 
first opportunity dictates it to a 
member of his entourage. The wheels 
of Catholic social service spin 
quickly. By the time he arrives back 
at his residence that night, a com- 
plete report of the child’s circum- 
stances is waiting for him, with an 
account of what has been done about 
it. 

The archbishop is a hard man to 


keep in overcoats. He is forever stop- 
ping his car to hand them over to 
shivering strangers down on their 
luck. 

Lest lines queue up to kiss his 
episcopal ring, he departs from cere- 
monies quickly, hands clasped over 
his head, a symbolic personal hand- 
shake in farewell. If an elderly man 
or woman tries to bend a knee to 
kiss the ring, he is quick to put his 
hands under their elbows to prevent 
it and raises the ring to make it 
unnecessary. 


Take a Watch Expert’s Advice 


MaAvy people do not realise the importance of winding a 

watch at a specified time each day. To wind it more 
or less frequently causes undue wear and, in fact, is bad 
for the whole mechanism. Remember, too, that the main- 
spring is extremely sensitive to temperature changes. That 
is why it is better to wear your watch day and night. But 
if you prefer to remove it when vou retire for the night do 
not place it on some cold surface like a marble shelf or a 
metal tray. 

It is a very common habit to shake a watch in order to 
make it go. Actually this only makes matters a good deal 
worse, for sudden and violent shaking is detrimental to the 
works, and tends to loosen the tiny wheels and cogs. Should 
your watch ever need a little coaxing, it is much better to 
touch the balance wheel with the point of a_ perfectly 
clean needle. 

According to many watch-makers, it is much better to 
wind a watch or clock first thing in the morning than late 
at night. The reason? Because the temperature is usually 
lowest at night, and a low temperature has a bad effect on 
a tightly-wound spring. 

—H. Waters in the Belfast Telegraph. 


* 


ITTLE Susan’s mother had caught co!d and resorted to that 
old-fashioned remedy—a glass of hot whiskey and 
water. A bit later Susan was going to bed. When her 
mother came to kiss her good night, the child looked at her 
strangely. 
“You've been using Daddy’s perfume,” she said solemnly. 
—Marianist. 





Do you know the name of the first whiskey tippler? 


He wasn’t an Irishman ! 


\ \ NL, 
aoe: 


FRANK A. KING 


NE of the earliest poetic refer- 
ences to whiskey is in the poems 
of the 18th-century poet, Allan 
Ramsay, who described the fiddler 
at the wedding on Christ’s Kirk-on- 
the-Green in the following lines :— 


Tom Lutter had a muckle dish, 
An’ betwisht lika tune, 

He laid his lugs in’t like a fish, 
An’ suck’t till it was dune. 

His bags were liquored to his wish, 
His face was like a moon. 

And were the well a whiskey dish, 
He'd prize’t like heaven aboon! 


Tom Lutter, therefore, enjoys the 
unenviable distinction of being the 
first person on record who is im- 
moderately fond of whiskey. The 
period of this poem is supposed to 
be that of James the First. 

Ramsay repeatedly mentions this 
spirit in his poems. Ferguson sang the 
praises of “ Caller Water ” in humor- 
ous and characteristic lines, such as 
the following, where he refers to 
“barley wine ”, which was the Egyp- 
tian term for a distilled product 
which must have been very much like 
whiskey : — 

Our fathers, too, afore the flood, 

Had long tack o’ flesh and blood, 
And on mair siccar shanks they stood 

Than Noah’s line— 


Wha aye hae been a feckless brood 
Wi’ drinkin’ wine. 


The following lines, from Fer- 
guson’s Leith Races, show that whis- 
key had become a great deal more 
common than in the time of Ramsay: 


To whiskey plooks, that burnt for 
’ooks 
On toon guard sogers’ faces, 
The barber bauld his whittle crooks, 
An’ scrapes them for the Races. 


But it is, of course, Robert Burns 
who is the first of the poets of Scot- 
land who directly celebraces the 
praises of whiskey. In Scotch Drinks 
he commences : — 


Let other poets raise a fracas 
’Bout wines, an’ vines, and drunken 
Bacchus, 
I sing the juise Scots beer can mak’ 
us, 
In cup or jug. 
Thou clears the head o’ doited Lear, 
Thou cheers the heart o’ droppin’ 
Care. 
Thou strings the nerves o’ Labour 
sair, 
At’s weary toil. 
Thou even brightens dark Despair, 
W? gloomy smile. 


Although Bobbie thus loudly and 
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SING A SONG OF WHISKEY 


indirectly eulogised the virtues of 
whiskey, no one painted more 
strongly or emphatically the fleeting 
nature of the pleasures of the bever- 
age than he does in the lines: — 


But pleasures are like poppies spread; 

You seize the flower, the bloom is 
shed. 

Or, like the snowflake in the river, 

A moment white, then melts for ever. 


Whisky or whiskey has always been 
the favourite beverage both in Scot- 
land and Ireland, though in the latter 
country, owing to its prohibitive price 
at various times, it has always had a 
very strong rival in porter. According 
to the authorities of both countries, 
the real whiskey of home manufacture 
is a most innocuous drink, and so can 
be indulged in with impunity, cr, as 
one Irish poet puts it when he also 
refers to gin as Hollands and to 
shrub beer :— 


Don’t go drinking of Brandy, or Hol- 
lands, or Shrub, 
Or Gin—them’s all docthored de- 
pend on ut— 
Or ye’ll soon find a nose that ye never 
can rub, 
For the blossoms ye'll grow at the 
end av it. 
But the rale potheen it’s a babby may 
take, 
Before its long clothes are cut 
shorther; 
In as much as would swim ye there’s 
divil an ache 
Av it’s not mixed with too much 
cold wather. 


The old Highland ballad which 
gives the story of the Fharson clan 
says: — 
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Fharson had a son 

That married Noah’s daughter, 
And nearly spoiled ta Flood, 

By drinkin’ up the water; 

Which he would have done, 

I, at least, believe it, 

Had the mixture been 

Only half Glenlivet. 


Two unknown writers provide the 
following quotations, but I suspect 
the first to have been an Irishman : — 


Don’t go walking about wid your 
hands crossed behind, 
And a face like a cow’s—only 
shorther. 
Sure the best way to keep up your 
spirits ye’ll find, 
Is to keep to hot Whiskey and 
Wather. 


And, probably, an Irish poet also 
penned : — 


I don’t care a straw what swaddlers 
may think, 
(You'll find them in every quar- 
ther), 
The wholesomest liquor in life you 
can dhrink, 
I'll be back, now, is whiskey and 
wather. 


But Jeremiah O’Ryan said :— 


You readily would let me pass, 
If I had money handy, O; 

To thrate you to a potheen glass— 

Oh ! It’s then I'd be the dandy, O. 


And John O’Leary advised: — 


Send it gaily round, 

Life would be no pleasure 
If we had not found 

This enchanting treasure; 
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And when tyrant death’s 
Arrow shall transfix ye, 
Let your latest breaths 
Be Whiskey! Whiskey! Whiskey ! 


Although another Irish poet 
praised whiskey during the 19th cen- 
tury by saying that— 


It'll make ye, all over, as warm as a 
toast, 
And yer heart just as light as a 
feather; 
Sure it’s mate, dhrink, and washing, 
and lodging almost, 
And the great-coat itself in cold 
weather. 
Oh! Long life to the man who in- 
vinted potheen— 
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Sure the Pope ought to make him 
a marthyr— 

If myself was this moment Victoria 
our Queen, 

I'd dhrink nothing but whiskey 
and wather. 


I, personally, think the words of 
Joseph O’Leary are the most fitting 
tribute to this “ water of life ”: — 


Whiskey, drink divine ! 

Why should drivellers bore us 
With the praise of wine, 

While we've thee before us ? 
Were is not a shame, 

Whilst we gaily fling thee 
To our lips of flame, 

If we could not sing thee ? 
Whiskey, divine whiskey ! 


ee IC 








Kid Stuff 





A LITTLE girl being questioned on the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony was asked by the Christian Doctrine examiner: 
“ Would it be right for a woman of seventy-five to marry 


a man of sixty years?” 


Pupil replied: “It would be all right, Father, but she’d 


lose her old age pension.” 


CHER: “ Does your father pray, Susie?” 
SusiE: “ Yes, teacher. When we sat down to supper last 
night the first thing he said was: ‘Good Lord! Pea-soup 


again!’” 


Jounny: “ Mammy, guess what this is—peep, peep—quack 


—peep, peep—quack !” 
MoTHER: “I give up.” 


Jounny: “ That’s a young duck whose voice is changing.” 


£ Intermediate schoolboy was writing an essay on 
Shakespeare: “ Shakespeare was a truly great gentleman, 
for although he frequently exclaimed ‘Go to!’, he never 


completed the sentence.” 





®Humour is where you find t 











A PROMINENT FARMER STATES THAT 
the farming community is not en- 
joying the prosperity many people 
think they are. “ There are too many 
difficulties in the way,” he added. 

Do you recall that, some years ago, 
a priest stated in the course of an 
address at a meeting of Kerry farmers 
that he was proud of the fact his 
father was a farmer. 

“ All his life,” said the priest, “ my 
father was losing money. My grand- 
father was a farmer, too, and I was 
told that he was losing money all his 
life. 

“And my great-grandfather was a 
farmer,” persisted the priest, “and I 
believe he was losing money all his 
life. Now what I want to know is 
this; where on earth did they get all 
the money to lose?” 


—QUENTIN QUINN. 


PROBABLY THE MOST CLASSIC ORANGE 

drumming story concerns the 
big drum Primo virtuoso assoluto 
attached to the Loyal Orange Lodge 
No. One of the true-blue little town 
of Comber in County Down. 

Who this particular drummer of 
the Comber Band, chronology doesn’t, 
alas! relate—beyond the fact that 
during one Twelfth demonstration a 
row broke out, and during the ensu- 
ing confusion the maestro in question 
was struck a merciless “ Judaser” 
(blow from behind) and lay, bleeding, 
where he fell. 


On seeing the result of the un- 
doubtedly foul play, one of the 
stauncher Comber partisans—an irate, 
explosive little man of just under five 
feet—began striding round “the 
field” like an outraged bantam 
cockerel, demanding at the top of his 
voice: “Hi there... . hi there! 
Who hit the drummer of the Comber 
band?” 

In the riot going on, of course, no 
one paid the slightest attention. At 
length, still shouting, the Comber 
supporter reached the outskirts of the 
“ Field ”. 

“Who hit the drummer of the 
Comber band,” he still kept demand- 
ing. Suddenly out of a nearby group, 
in answer to his question, there 
towered a twenty-stone, six-foot-six 
Queen’s Island  riveter of the 
“cruiser-weight” class—heavy-jowled, 
peak-capped, white-chokered. Thrust- 
ing his enormous Harland and Wolff- 
built chin into the littl Comber 
man’s face, he exclaimed in a voice 
of black thunder, “I did!” 

With scared, upturned eyes, your 
Comber partisan looked up, took a 
deep breath, gulped, and with a 
watery smile uttered one of the 
shortest if most pointed speeches in 
the history of the Orange movement. 

“ Boys-a-boys!” he spluttered, “ but 
ye ... ye hit him the quare clout!” 
and quickly slid between the nearest 
pair of knee-caps. 

—H. L. Morrow in the Irish Press. 
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JUST ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO JOHN 

Daly, an Irishman, occupied the 
condemned cell in Sunbury Prison, 
Pennsylvania. John was locally very 
popular, but found himself con- 
demned on flimsy evidence. 

Yet, if legal formality had to con- 
demn him to death, the law could 
also give him every opportunity to 
escape. “If he’s going to be hanged 
he’d better have a bath first,” said the 
chief of police. “ How would it be if 
we take him down to the river?” 

The warder took the hint, and as 
soon as he and Daly had reached the 
river bank, he said: “I’ve left the 
soap behind, I’ll fetch it.” 

“I have some soap here, sir,’ 
John. 

“ Well, I'll be behind those bushes 
while you're bathing,” said the 
warder. “ But mind you’re not up to 
any tricks like running away!” 

He made his meaning clear enough 
with a shrug and a wink. But pre- 
sently John came back .. . ready for 
the scaffold. The next day the hang- 
man’s rope mysteriously broke dur- 
ing the execution and landed John in 
a puddle. 

“You're all dirty,” cried the chief 
of police. “ You'll have to take an- 
other bath. I'll trust you to go your- 
self this time, but don’t hurry back.” 

Off trotted John—but in due course 
he trotted back. They left him in his 
cell for several days with the door 
wide open. It never occurred to him 
to seize this chance of liberty. So, 
very regretfully, they hanged him. 

—Tit-Bits. 


said 


»” 


[7 APPEARS THAT A CERTAIN PARISH 

priest in the diocese of Down and 
Connor was meditating in his garden 
one day when he noticed Johnny, his 
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REASON WHY 


Why does Bishop Fulton j. 
Sheen, of television fame, 
always speak without manuscripts 
or notes? He explained at a 
recent Convention : 
“An old Irish lady,” he said, 
“ watching a bishop read his ser- 
mon, once asked: ‘If the bishop 
can’t remember it, how does he 
expect us to?’” 
—The Phenix. 











gardener, hand a slip of paper to a 
furtive-looking chap at the back-door. 
His suspicions aroused, the parish 
priest hurried after the caller and 
asked to see the wee piece of paper. 
He might have known: it was a bet- 
ting slip, and Pride of the North was 
backed to win. 

The P.P. confronted his gardener. 

“Johnny, Johnny,” he pleaded, 
“how could you be so foolish as to 
throw away your hard-earned money 
om horses you don’t even see. Oh, 
foolish Johnny—foolish, foolish man! 
. . - » Anyway, Pride of the North 
hasn’t got an earthly!” 

—LIAM RIORDAN in the Irish 
Catholic. 


M@vrice Francis EGAN, THE IRISH- 

born American Minister to Den- 
mark at the time, sent in his formal 
resignation to President Wilson. He 
accompanied the communication with 
a note that said his attitude in the 
matter of resigning reminded him of 
a woman he had heard about who, 
through financial misfortune, had 
found herself in distressing circum- 
stances. In time she had to depend 
for a livelihood upon a few hens she 
owned. 








Defined in the Dail 


HE Dail has its humorous moments. There was, for in- 

stance, the obvious case of mishearing which led to con- 
siderable amusement. A Cork Deputy was apparently 
bothered by the interruptions of “one of the other Party” 
from the same county, and said: “I don’t know who this 
vulgarian behind me is.” 

“T strongly object to being called a Bulgarian,” protested 
the interrupter. “I did not say Bulgarian; the Bulgarians 
are a cultured people,” was the retort. 

Another Deputy was making a comparison between the 
Congested Districts Board officials of a quarter of a century 
ago and the Land Commission officials of today, and he 
said: “ Many of the Congested Districts Board men have 
passed from this world, but if they were alive today they 
would turn in their graves at some of the things that are 





being done by their successors.” 


— es | 








The woman, said Egan, was of good 
birth and breeding, and very proud, 
but finally forced to go out and peddle 
eggs. She took some eggs in a basket 
and walked along the street, saying: 
“Eggs, tuppence! Eggs, tuppence! I 
hope nobody hears me! Eggs, tup- 
pence!” 

Minister Egan’s resignation was 
not accepied. 

—Christian Science Monitor. 


A FRIEND OF MINE HAD OCCASION, IT 
seems, to put a trunk call through 
to a business acquaintance—a Mr. 
Dash, shall I say? After the necessary 
formalities with the telephone ex- 
change, my friend got “ through ” (as 
he thought) to Mr. Dash’s business 
house, which is situated in a coastal 
town. 
Hearing the speaker with difficulty, 
he shouted: “Is Mr. Dash there?” 
This brought back a clear but un- 
expected reply: “If he’s here,” said 
a man’s voice, “he must be swim- 


ming outside. This 
house!” 
—THE ROAMER in the Belfast 


News-Letter. 


is the light- 


WILL TELL YOU A CLASSIC STORY IN 

the Belfast genre; a story which I 
have recorded for the Decca Com- 
pany. It is about a dying child, and 
two Belfast mill-girls are supposed to 
be discussing the small domestic 
tragedy : 

“Wee Wullie’s dead,” says one. 

“Away to hell,” says the other. 
“What did he die of?” 

“He died of a Tuesday, so he did. 
Dear oh, but ye wud have tuk dear 
pity on the weefella, so an ye wud. 
He was lyin’ yonder in the hospital, 
cowped up agin a we pilla’ an’ as pale 
an’ as wake as death; an’ Mary, like, 
she knowed he wuz goin’ ta die, but 
just to put him in good form, so ta 
spake, till meet his Maker, sez she 
ta him, sez she: Is there anythin’ I 
can do for ya, wee son? An’ sez he, 
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the wee loyal mind workin’ on the 
Twelfth day to come (for this all hap- 
pened on the eleventh a July, the day 
before the Twelfth day itself, as true 
as God’s in heaven), sez he, in a wee 
wake tremmly voice, sez he: Would 
ya bring my wee Orange Drum an’ 
my wee sash.” 

“Och, God love him, the wee 
craytur,” interjects the other girl. 

“Aye, indeed, an’ so you might 
say,” says the interrupted one; “ but 
wait till I tell ya. Sure didn’t Mary, 
just to notion the poor wee fella, bring 
in the wee drum an’ set it fornenst 
him, an’ didn’t she hap the ould sash 
roun’ about him, aye, an’ set a drum- 
stick in ether hand. An’ d’ye know 
what he done?” 

“Naw,” says 
“ What?” 

“He jist hut the drum one wake 
wee dunt, an’ sez he, Tae hell wi’ the 
Pope, sez he; an’ with that sacred 
prayer on his lips he fell back dead 
on the pilla’ an’ flew straight to the 
Gates o’ Glory. Wasn’t that a gloryus 
death?” 

—RICHARD HaywarD, Ulster. 


the other girl. 


OR A LONG TIME THE ESTATE AGENT 
had been tossing restlessly in the 
bed. Then his wife’s voice broke the 
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TRUE OR TALL? 


FRIEND tells me that a good 

many years ago he was walk- 
ing through the main street of an 
Insh village in September with 
his red setter dog, when it came 
to a dead set in the middie of 
the street. 

It was pointing at a shop, and 
he expected to see perhaps a 
bunch of game hanging up out- 
side it, but on seeing the shop 
was an itronmongers my friend 
was for a moment quite at a loss. 

A closer look, however, dis- 
closed the name over the door to 
be Partridge. 

—W. L. O’Carrot in The 

Field. 











silence: “Why can’t you go asleep, 
dear?” 

“ Sleep!” he groaned. “ My note to 
Moloney for £1,000 falls due to- 
morrow, and I’ve only £400 to meet 
a 

“Well, I wouldn’t worry, if I were 
you,” she soothed. “ I'll tell you what 
you'll do: go over right now to 
Moloney’s house and tell him. Then 
come back home and go to sleep. Let 
Moloney stay awake.” 


ASP), 
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FTER the shipwreck a doctor, a priest and a lawyer found 
themselves in a rowing-boat without oars. They came in 
sight of an island but their only hope of landing on it was 
for someone to go over the side into the shark-infested sea 
and tow the boat to land. They drew lots and it fell to the 
lawyer to risk life and limb. When he slipped over the side, 
however, the sharks stood aside and left an avenue for him. 
“ An answer to prayer!” cried the priest. 
“No,” said the doctor—“ just professional courtesy.” 





—Fegar GAN AINM. 





| The World of Science 








Do 


Weasels Have Funerals? 


MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


QUOTE from the Irish Times: “I 
believe that naturalists scorn the 
story, but the legend of the weasel’s 
funeral is very persistent throughout 
the country, and I have heard re- 
cently, through an unimpeachable 
clerical source, of a professional man 


FF 


in Co. Mayo who actually witnessed 
this strange ceremony. 

“The observer was driving from 
Balla to Claremorris when he noticed 
what he thought was a monster snake 
crossing the road. He slowed speed, 
and, on approaching the ‘object’, 
found it was a procession of weasels. 

“In front were four carrying the 
body, and behind them came nearly 
100 other weasels, two by two. When 
the ‘ mourners’ had crossed the road, 
climbed a fence and entered a field, 
the car-driver followed them, but left 
them when some of them . . . began 
to spit at him.” 


A STorY is always suspect that is 

related at second- or third-hand, 
and, in any case, this one is calcu- 
lated to make one wonder whether 
there is not some element of exag- 
geration in it, or of somebody seeing 
things that are not there. Let us take 


it as it stands, however, and analyse 
it. 

First of all, it is necessary to ex- 
plain that what is called in Ireland a 
weasel is known in England as a 
stoat, a somewhat larger though 
closely-related animal. The Irish form 
differs slightly, and is now generally 
regarded as a sub-species at most. In 
any case, the two are sufficiently alike 
that there is bound to be a similarity 
in their behaviour. 

Is it within the bounds of possi- 
bility that nearly a hundred stoats 
would be seen moving across country 
in pairs? Is it likely that stoats would 
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be seen carrying the carcase of one of 
their kind? What would be the sig- 
nificance of such a “ funeral” proces- 
sion? 


N the first question, it may be said 

that stoats are most commonly 
seen singly, or in pairs at the onset 
of the breeding season. Later, family 
parties may often be seen together, 
up to a dozen. Occasionally, several 
such parties may join up, and these 
probably account for reports of “ large 
numbers of stoats”; but very rarely 
is there placed on record any esti- 
mate of their numbers, even as exact 
as “nearly 100”. 

And there is usually coupled with 
such reports a suggestion of belliger- 
ency on the part of the stoats, which 
may account for the failure to take 
an exact count. The hundred moving 
in a column of pairs belongs in all 
probability to another class of phe- 
nomenon. 


FPoR several years now I have taken 

note of the passing references scat- 
tered in literature to animals mov- 
ing in large numbers and in regular 
formations. We are familiar with this, 
more especially, in flights of birds, 
but it appears to be a behaviour com- 
mon to many other kind of animals. 

In mammals, there is a surprising 
number of examples. The best-known 
example is, of course, found in lem- 
mings. At one time I doubted the 
truth of the lemming story, and in 
spite of enquiries among naturalists 
in Scandinavia, was unable to find 
confirmation of it. 

More recent evidence, however, 
seems to make it certain that they do 
move in columns in their traditional 
migrations, and with the lemmings, 
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as with all other instances of mam- 
mals seen behaving in this way, there 
is ground for suspecting some com- 
munal excitement, or, at least, a 
common urge, which is saying much 
the same thing. 

That four of the stoats should be 
carrying the corpse of another stoat 
is not so easily dealt with, but even 
here there is fragmentary evidence, at 
least, for assuming it to be feasible. 
There have been several instances 
within the last twelve months of a 
grey squirrel seen carrying the dead 
body of another squirrel. I have seen 
this myself. Rats, too, are known to 
carry off their dead, but in their case 
it is tacitly assumed that this is for 
ignoble reasons. On the other hand, 
there is at least one well-authenticated 
instance of a herd of elephants hav- 
ing dragged a dead comrade through 
the jungle all the night, and elephants 
would hardly be suspected of -canni- 
balism. 


{7 may be that those who know wild 

animals better would have seen 
such things sufficiently often to re- 
gard them as commonplace, even 
although they may be no more able 
to offer an explanation for them. At 
the very lowest assessment, therefore, 
we can say that it is not beyond the 
bounds of probability for a quartet 
of stoats to be seen carrying their 
dead. 

Whether the transport of carrion 
and the mass movement in an orderly 
column are related phenomena, or 
whether they are unrelated but can 
occur simultaneously, is at the 
moment beside the point. The main 
thing is that neither is impossible. 

The third question, as to the 
possible significance, is by far the 
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most difficult to attempt to answer. 
Whether, indeed, this procession of 
stoats was a funeral procession in the 
true sense of the term is impossible 
to say in the present state of our 
knowledge. 

The most that can be said is that 
there is at least one apparently well- 
authenticated case of a  badger’s 
funeral. Further than this we can 
only speculate, but that in itself leads 
us to explore several interesting 
avenues. 


Buriat of the dead is associated in 

our minds with an emotional at- 
tachment, and this is usually accepted 
as a purely human trait. It would be 
rash to assume that such attachment 
is entirely absent from the non-human 
part of the living world. 

Thus, a favourite trick of some 
gamekeepers is to bury a stoat that 
has just been shot, and then to sit, 
with gun at the ready, for the dead 
stoat’s mate to come searching for the 
corpse. 

These and many other examples of 
animal behaviour can be, and usually 
are, interpreted as reflex actions, in- 
nate behaviour patterns, and so on. 
Equally all human actions can, within 
the field of scientific analysis, be 
satisfactorily broken down into their 
component elements. 

Yet, the fact remains that some- 
thing approximating closely to what 
are called grief, sympathy, loyalty, 
affection, compassion, and the like, 
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which we normally allow only to 
human beings, can sometimes be sus- 
pected even in wild animals. 


SvUcH a procession as we have de- 

scribed may start with one stoat 
endeavouring to carry away its dead 
comrade, as we know for certain is 
done by rats and squirrels (both, in- 
cidentally, of a lower intelligence 
than a stoat). Nor is it impossible that 
other stoats might come to its 
assistance. 

The remainder of the column 
might then be formed by others at- 
tracted by the impulse to render 
similar support, or perhaps drawn by 
a mere curiosity. If we judge by a 
gross assessment of the brain, we 
should expect from its lightly con- 
voluted appearance that there would 
be in a stoat less individualism than 
in, say, a fox and a greater tendency 
to follow my leader. 

There is one very strong lesson to 
be pointed. We have brought the 
analysis of animal behaviour to an 
advanced stage, but it is overwhelm- 
ingly based on captive specimens, 
or on individuals hand-reared or in 
other ways semi-domesticated, or 
aware of the close proximity of the 
human observer. 

Added to this, it is almost exclu- 
sively based upon average, normal 
or commonplace conduct, and cannot 
therefore take into account the un- 
usual or the abnormal, which can be 
so revealing. 


sc @ 2% 


P4SHION Note.—There will be little change in men’s 


pockets this autumn. 


"THE man who is prepared has his 


battle half fought. 
—CERVANTES. 








For years past Josef Locke has been heading the bill in Britain's 
music-halls 


Star of Song and Blarney 


DON EVERITT 


FTER acknowledging the thunder- 

ous applause, Josef Locke, the 

Irish tenor, turned to the wings 
with a frown. “ What is it ye want?” 
he said, looking at his watch. “ Aah, 
what are ye cackling at? These 
people want to hear some more 
songs.” He turned back to the audi- 
ence. “ Ye’d like to hear some more, 
wouldn’t ye?” “Yes!” the audience 
roared. 

Locke addressed the wings im- 
patiently: “What’s that ye say? 
Aah, let the second house wait. They 
shoulda come to the first. What next, 
I wonder, what next indeed!” The 
theatre filled with enthusiastic laugh- 
ing, clapping, chattering. With a last, 
meaning look at the wings, Locke 
smiled and asked: “Now, what 
would you like to hear next?” 

After that song, a curtain came 
down behind him, cutting him off 
from his pianist. Ignoring the audi- 
ence, Locke stormed across the stage 
and complained angrily to someone 
in the wings. The applause continued 
unabated and the audience, sensing 
that Locke was arguing with the stage 
manager, began to cheer and shout: 
“More! More!” 


EN a man in a grey suit marched 
past Locke, picked up the micro- 


phone and signalled down the main 
curtain. Locke promptly cupped his 
hand to his mouth and incited the 
audience to boo. To a mixture of 
applause and derision, the show 
ended. There were no curtain calls. 

All this did not happen at one par- 
ticular performance of Locke’s show: 
it happens at almost any perform- 
ance. In fact, he has been using this 
finale regularly for almost two years. 
“It is probably the most successful 
bit of Locke blarney,” says one 
theatre manager. 


LARNEY, coupled with a handsome 

voice, has been the making of Josef 
Locke. After his sudden rise to suc- 
cess shortly after the war, this simple 
formula kept him consistently at the 
top. Almost non-stop for six years 
he has been heading the bill at 
British music halls. For six consecu- 
tive summer seasons he has led shows 
at Blackpool. 

His record and sheet music sales 
have been regularly reaching the 
hundreds of thousands, outselling 
Peers, Lester Ferguson and _ the 
British sales of Crosby and Sinatra. 
Four of his records have passed the 
million mark, and his signature tune, 
Hear My Song, Violetta, has sold 
more than 2,000,000. 
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STAR OF SONG AND BLARNEY 


[LOCKE has been in constant demand 

on the air. He has toured the 
United States and Canada, packing 
New York’s Carnegie Hall for a two- 
hour concert on St. Patrick’s Day. 
In brief breaks from variety he has 
given concerts in Britain, too. Usually 
en the concert platform he eliminates 
the blarney. 

But not always. Once, before a 
packed audience in London’s Albert 
Hall he was singing Questa o quella 
in English. Halfway through the song 
he forgot the words. Without a break, 
he slipped into an Italianised version 
of Cab Calloway’s scat singing. 

“It was gibberish with a lot of la 
in it,” he recalls happily. “ The audi- 
ence didn’t know—at least they 
didn’t show it in their applause. And 
next morning One newspaper said: 
* Locke is a fine singer, with an excel- 
lent command of Italian.’ ” 

At thirty-four, Locke is six feet 
one and a half and weighs fourteen 
stone six pounds. In the dressing- 
room, in a singlet and the black- 
spotted white pants, he is a little 
paunchy, his moustache is ginger and 
his voice has very little Irish in it. 

Before an audience he is a changed 
man: the brogue is strong, the mous- 
tache is black and, with his waist 
reduced, he cuts an impressive figure. 
He feels that his height, giving him a 
physical command of the stage, is one 
of the main reasons for his success. 


His associates have different ap- 

praisals. Recording executives give 
the credit to his rich operatic tenor. 
A friend says: “ Joe has kept at the 
top because he does not give his pub- 
lic too much of himself, especially 
on the radio.” 
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Denis Main Wilson, his B.B.C. 
producer, says: “Joe is a real stage 
personality. He got to the top quickly 
on the strength of his personality, 
whereas Ray, Peers and others are 
technicians, master craftsmen and it 
took them time to learn their craft. 
It’s significant that Locke is the only 
variety singer in Britain today who 
has reached star ranking without the 
help of the radio.” 


[." is significant, too, that Locke had 

made his name in the north of 
England almost before he was heard 
of in the south. London theatreland 
and the B.B.C. both rejected him at 
the start of his postwar career. This 
has affected his attitude to the offers 
which have since come from London 
and the B.B.C. 

He says: “I°d rather play the 
music halls and little theatres where 
the people who’ve put you on top 
have a chance to hear you.” 

He always ranges himself along- 
side the man in the street. He asks 
the pit and the gallery, not “the rich” 
in the stalls or the boxes, what songs 
they would like to hear. Almost 
invariably the call is for one of a 
dozen ballads, marches and Irish 
songs which Locke has popularised. 

Locke has a reputation for being 
forthright and quick-tempered. Once, 
an associate recalls, he was booked 
for a radio variety show. That same 
week he was making his first West 
End appearance—as second top of the 
bill at the Palladium. At rehearsal, 
the announcer introduced him as 
“the Irish tenor, Josef Locke.” 


OCKE was peeved. He moved in 
front of the announcer and said 
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robustly: “And now we have that 
great Irish tenor, Josef Locke.” 


When the producer would not make 
any changes Locke walked out. 


ETER WEBSTER, his manager, says: 
“Joe’s temper is always short- 
lived, and today it is not as bad as it 
used to be.” Locke himself says that 
his wife Betty—“‘ the most wonder- 
ful girl in the world ”—has had a 
big influence on him. He has com- 
plete faith in her judgment. 

The son of a Derry cattle dealer 
and butcher named McLaughlin, 
Locke was born on St. Patrick’s Day, 
March 17, 1918, and _ christened 
Joseph. With nine other children, his 
parents had little time for fostering 
interests, but at five he joined the 
church choir, later became the boy 
soprano and regularly won prizes for 
singing at the local feis. 

He had vague hopes of getting 
somewhere with his voice, and 
appeared in amateur shows. Years 
later, after he had become a police- 
man, he got an audition with Jimmy 
O’Dea and became “The Singing 
Cop” at £6 a week. 

During that show, Count John 
McCormack heard Locke. Impressed, 
he sent Locke to his tutor, Dr. 
Vincent O’Brien. For the next two 
years Locke had lessons morning 
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and afternoon, and in the evening 
sang with the Dublin Grand Opera 
Company. “I progressed to leads and 
sang almost everything—from Faust 
to Show Boat.” The end of 1940 
found Locke in the army. Soon after- 
wards, he was moved to Ensa. 


Wit the war’s end, he decided 

there was no money in opera, and 
searched London for variety work. 
Things did not go well. Three B.B.C. 
auditions got him nowhere and, dis- 
illusioned, he left London and got a 
small part in a Liverpool pantomime 
—as a wild man of the woods who 
wore only a loin cloth and -an 
unkempt wig. 

George and Beryl Formby saw his 
act, and were impressed by the fact 
that his singing had a stronger 
impact than his comic garb. They 
signed him for their summer show 
at the Blackpool Opera House at £150 
a week. Locke wondered whether his 
voice would stand up to the salty air. 
It did, and next year he was top of 
the bill. 

“T’ve got a lovely wife,” he says, 
“and a son who’s going to be a 
greater singer than his father. I’ve 
given him a good start with his name 
—Prince Josef David Locke—and at 
ten months he’s already in fine 
voice.” 


242) 





— OO 
HREE brothers in Newry received news that their father, 


living in Belfast, was seriously ill. One of the brothers 
was deputed to visit him, and he was told to wire after his 


arrival. 


“And remember, Sam,” said the other two 


brothers, “ you can send nine words for a shilling.” 

Later in the day the following telegram was sent: 
“ Arrived. Father dead. Funeral Friday. Linfield two, 
Glentoran one.” 





I Boarded the Boat for 
Ireland 


JOHN HENNIG 





HERE are two main gateways to 

Ireland. . . . The vast majority 

of visitors to this country arrive 
by boat. After a few hours’ train- 
journey through England, mostly in 
the company of industrial workers, 
nurses and “domestics” looking 
forward to a well-earned holiday at 
home, they meet on the boat Irish 
priests and nuns, possibly shepherd- 
ing a flock of children to (or from) 
their boarding schools, business-men 
returning from a visit to their British 
“ principals ”, journalists, doctors and 
engineers. 

The visitor, especially when by 
his speech he is discovered as being 
from the Continent, will soon get the 
first glimpse of some characteristics 
which he will readily set down as 
“typically Irish” contrasting them 
with what during his brief encounter 
with the sternness of metropolitan 
life he has set down equally readily 
as “typically English ”. 


Mayo lad will show him how to 

get a berth even though he has been 
officially informed that no_ berths 
were available. An alert intellectual 
will literally draw him into a conver- 
sation, through which he will learn 
something of the unpredictable para- 
doxes of young Ireland’s opinions on 
any conceivable subject. The sweet 
smile of what the visitor proudly 
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terms a colleen will cheer him in the 
leak morning on deck. 


F our friend is wise or poor, or 

both, he will travel third-class right 
through, and for some slight lack of 
the more sophisticated comforts be 
compensated by a richer atmosphere 
of Irish accents, more conspicuous in 
mirth and song than in mere speech. 

“Walking About on the Mail-boat 
When Closing in at Dublin Bay.” 
Has no one ever written on this sub- 
ject? While the Hill of Howth and 
the Dublin mountains grow, there 
also grows a family atmosphere em- 
bracing “ native” and visitor alike. 
We have plenty of time to ponder 
over the various feelings the coast- 
line evokes in the hearts of our 
fellow-travellers, but there are few 
sea-passages in the world where at 
landing the feeling of peaceful grati- 
tude is more prominent. 

While most of us will give thanks 
for being home again, the visitor 
either looks forward to a quiet or at 
least enjoyable holiday or to the thrill 
of a tour of this mysterious Western 
outpost of Europe. 

Every year growing numbers of 
visitors however arrive by a less 
traditional, though allegedly more 
comfortable, way. They have boarded 
a plane in the dehydrated atmosphere 
of an airport in Britain, or even 
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ESTLAND Row would not be what it is without the vicinity of 

St. Andrew’s, the largest city church. If the statues and pictures 
in that church could speak, they could tell a moving story of prayers 
connected with the departures and arrivals at Westland Row. 

The last time I arrived it was a holy-day. At the large holy-water 
font outside St. Andrew’s an Englishman tipped me on the 
shoulder : “Oh, is this a church? I thought it was some office to 
which all passengers had to go. I just followed the crowds.” 


—JOHN HENNIG. 








worse, on the Continent—even worse, 
because thus they miss the slow 
transition to Ireland provided by a 
rail-journey through England. 


WHILE perhaps sometimes irritated 
at the somewhat indiscreet 
lumping together of Western Europe 
as “the Continent”, the visitor to 
Ireland will soon recognise how 
right the English and the Irish 
are in referring to the Con- 
tinent as “ Europe ” (excluding these 
countries—a convenient term cover- 
ing inoffensively a multitude of sins). 
The difference between Germany 
and France would appear to be 
smaller than that between Belgium 
and England, not to speak of the 
difference between England and Ire- 
land. But how will the air traveller 
see that, having missed even the ex- 
citing transition from Victoria to 
Euston? 

To him the Aer Lingus hostess is 
distinguished from her K.L.M. or 
Swissair colleague only by her green 
uniform and her shamrock badge. 
His journey has been a perfect one if 
he had not to draw comfort from the 
outstanding qualities of these girls: 
their gentleness and—their bravery. 
He is possibly addressed by them in 
his own language and is served with 
meals faultlessly stereotyped to suit 
international tastes. 

Also, the air traveller has little 





chance of viewing the physical 
features of Ireland, as they present 
themselves at his arrival, except per- 
haps that he notices that even in 
periods of drought or in winter 
Collinstown airport is verdant. 


‘THE main difference between our 

two lots of visitors, however, 
appears at their arrival. The peace of 
Ireland invades you right from the 
moment when you awake after sound 
sleep in your berth, because the rock- 
ing of the boat and the throbbing of 
the engine has ceased. 

There is the screeching of gulls, 
the creaking of ropes being tied to 
the capstans, and the English accents 
of stewards and waiters become 
drowned by the morning-fresh shouts 
of porters and newsboys as unmis- 
takably Irish as is the fresh wind 
referred to in the opening lines of 
Wagner’s Tristan. 

I do not know how our customs 
authorities manage to get always the 
right men to the right spots. At 
Collinstown there is obliging polite- 
ness with just a sprinkling of super- 
cilious distrust. At Dun Laoghaire 
everything is plain human, any un- 
avoidable roughness being tempered 
by a joke, a down-to-earth search for 
“ presents,” not entirely deprived of 
a soothing wink of the eye when the 
shaving of truth becomes too 
obvious. 


I BOARDED THE BOAT FOR IRELAND 


While the name of Collinstown 
offers no linguistic difficulties to the 
foreigner, that of Dun Laoghaire- 
Kingstown at once implies a first 
lesson in Irish history from Laoghaire 
to George IV, and the Irish language 
lesson is continued when, with the 
peculiar curiosity of the foreigner, 
our visitor tries to decipher 
the destinations inscribed in old- 
fashioned Gaelic letters on the old 
G.S.R. carriages. 


J[§ spite of its striking architectural 

beauty, Collinstown cannot boast 
of special national characteristics. 
Place a man in the entrance hall 
and let him guess where he is. It 
may be anywhere in the white-race 
world. But put him on the platform 
at Dun Laoghaire quay when the 
mailboat has arrived, and bless him, 
if—blind, deaf and unfeeling as he 
may be—this does not knock down 
Ireland on him. 

The usual means of conveyance to 
Dublin is the train. It seems to be 
a definite C.I.E. policy to break even 
the last stay of conceit in the visitors 
by crowding them in dilapidated 
carriages which have become avail- 
able presumably by the closing of 
some branch line in the wild West. 
Still, here again, the family spirit 
will wipe out all annoyance. 

Has ever a visitor been refused ad- 
mission to a compartment on the 
grounds that it was already over- 
crowded? Has he not been squeezed 
in by hook or by crook, even at the 
—sometimes not unwelcome—risk 
that someone had to sit on someone 
else’s knees? 

I remember the dreary April day 
when I first made that journey. 
When at last we rambled into West- 
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land Row, I asked: “Is this Dub- 
lin?” Westland Row and Collins- 
town: what a world between the two 
main gateways to Ireland! Though 
often infuriated by the lack of 
amenities at both the departure and 
arrival end at Westland Row, I hope 
and pray that the unique character 
of this station will be preserved. 

If our visitor has not yet got an 
inkling of the spirit in which the 
Irish workers, male and female, in 
England and their families at home 
are united, he will get it now. 

Right into Pearse Street we find 
the groups of grandparents, mothers, 
wives, children, sweethearts, sisters 
and friends waiting for, or crowding 
around, a young man, somewhat dis- 
hevelled, but beaming with happi- 
ness, between a decrepit fibre-case 
with a crudely inscribed cardboard 
label and a roughly packed parcel 
holding the overflow and some 
presents for young and old. 

Already some of the hardness of 
Coventry and Wolverhampton has 
gone out of his looks and he is again 
—the good lad from Tipperary, 
Leitrim or Drumcondra, hiding some 
embarrassment at this transformation 
behind a barricade of roliicking 
laughter. 


FFRom Collinstown the air traveller 
is conveyed to O’Connell Street 


by a bus, passing new housing 
estates, middle class residential areas 
and slums. There is nothing distinc- 
tive in all this; the Georgian back- 
ground of the slums will scarcely be 
appreciated at this stage. Clearing of 
the luggage, a taxi to a hotel, and 
there you are in Dublin. 

Our mail-boat traveller wanted a 
taxi too? You can join two or three 
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other parties hiring a pre-historic cab 
to take them to the long-distance 
buses along Aston’s Quay. Perhaps 
you had better wait till one of the 
sleek modern taxis returns. Mean- 
while you may watch the arrival of 
a wedding party at St. Andrew’s. 


YOu want to take a chance and walk 

to your destination? I warn 
you. There is hardly a Dublin street 
more depressing than the stretch 
from Westland Row to D’Olier 
Street at seven o’clock on a nice soft 
morning. You are greeted by a wall 
decorated with out-of-date posters 
partly torn down. The fish-and-chip 
shops are still shuttered up. Only 
some dusty lemonade bottles dis- 
played between cigarette dummies 
under faded paper decorations tell of 
Dublin night-life. Cats amuse them- 
selves with what the dogs have left 
when overthrowing the dust-bins. 
Shivering housewives creep along 
from hall door to hall door to have 
their milk jugs filled at the dairy. 


oO most of those arriving from the 

mail-boat, these things appear 
transfigured, as reassuring signs of 
being back to terra firma or simply of 
Dublin’s still following its familiar 
pattern of life. Crowded buses pass 
us in the direction of Ringsend, and 
shoals of cyclists, holding hands or 
three abreast, completely uncon- 


cerned about the language of 
motorists. 

The Liverpool boat no doubt is the 
most enjoyable means of arriving 
at Dublin (at the North Wall). On 
that journey the foreigner has the 
best chance and more time to mingle 
with what he then may still describe 
as “the Irish element ”. The journey 
up the Liffey affords some of the 
glorious views of Dublin’s skyline, 
its ancient and modern features. On 
walking down the gangway, the B. 
& I. traveller is almost in the heart 
of Dublin, and through a bustle of 
goods and chattels he winds his way 
to the Customs House and O’Connell 
Bridge. 

A few years ago I unearthed a 
travel book on Ireland written by a 
Dane. The unusual interest of this 
book seemed to me to be largely due 
to the fact that the writer had started 
his tour at Derry. Similarly the few 
foreigners and first visitors to Ireland 
arriving nowadays at Rosslare or 
Cork, not to speak of ports in the 
North, are saved from the fatal error 
of considering Ireland as an appen- 
dix to Dublin. 

At the other end of the scale, we 
have the globe-trotter who, after an 
hour’s landing at Shannon for re- 
fuelling man and machine, files a 
dictaphoned article on the mysteries 
of the Emerald Isle to an American 
or Continental newspaper. 


Cw od 
F you want your wife to listen to what you have to say, do 


your talking in your sleep. 


—The Sign. 


“WELL, did you get any surprise presents for your birth- 


day?” 


“Yes, indeed. I got a book from Bill that I lent you last 


year. 


—Protection. 





“I don’t say there be such things as leprechauns,” said the old gamekeeper, 
“but the bog seems lonely without them” 


Minding the Time 


LORD DUNSANY 


N the long summer evenings,” 

said the old gamekeeper, “I 

often goes away into the wood 
and sits down with my pipe and 
talks to my dog. Sure, he under- 
stands me. I say to him only the 
other day, ‘ Ah, God be with the old 
times. Sure, they were the best.’ 
And I could see by the way that he 
looks at me that he understands 
every word. So I goes on. 

“It was a lovely long evening 
with a glow along the rim of the 
hills long after all the stars had 
begun to shine. That is the time to 
be out. I says to him, ‘ There was 
quiet in the old days, and peace, and 
everyone was content. There was 
none of them modern inventions 
going about in those days, spoiling 
the land. There were no motor- 
cars tearing along the road and 
caring for nothing and nobody on 
either side cf them, children no 
more than chickens. 


“* SURE, it was grand to see a 

carriage driving by with a pair 
of fine horses in those days, and a 
lady and gentleman in it that every- 
body would know, and they would 
know everyone. But now a motor 
goes tearing by, and nobody knows 


who’s in it and nobody cares, and 
the people inside it care nothing for 
you, and it is gone by in two seconds. 
Sure they'll do a mile in five 
seconds, some of those motor-cars, 
and I have heard tell there are some 
of them will do a mile in one. Sure, 
that is a terrible pace to travel at. 
And then there is the _ wireless, 
which is no better, filling the young 
men’s heads with all kinds of 
nonsense that is no good to them in 
the end. 

“* Sure, we are none the better for 
any of these things, and they are 
changing the face of the earth. I 
mind the time when the hawthorn 
flowed over the land in the month 
of May like a white wave bursting 
on every field. But they are using 
barbed wire for hedges more and 
more, which only tear your clothes. 
And you don’t like them, old dog, 
no more nor I do. What will Ireland 
be like with all the hawthorn gone? 
And they are fast cutting it down. 
And it’s not only the hawthorn that 
is going. It is all the old things and 
customs. 

“*And the leprechauns and the 
jack-o’-lanterns one used to hear tell 
of: I don’t say there be such things; 
but the bog seems lonely without 
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them. And aren’t they better than 
many of the things we have nowa- 
days, whether there are any such 
things or not? Begob, if they were 
all imagination, wouldn’t it be better 
if aeroplanes were, too? Sure, we'd 
be better off without them. Sure, 
the old days was best, when nobody 
thought of flying, or any of them 
things. 

“*QOh, the white dust that used 
to go up from the roads when a 
wind would go down them in spring. 
Not that I am any more in favour 
of dust than you are, old dog. But 
it was bits of God’s earth that were 
going up into one of His winds; 
not tar or whatever stuff men make 
the roads with now. 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


““And the young men _ with 
scythes in the meadows. Sure, you 
never see a scythe now. They cut 
a whole field with a machine in a 
day, with a man sitting up on the 
top and seeing nothing. But the 
faces of the men were just over the 
flowers then, and the beauty of the 
world was all round them. 


“© WVHERE are they now, the young 

men that should be cutting the 
hay? Gone to the towns, God help 
them. And what do they learn there? 
Not what the fields have to teach 
them. Ah well, it’s all gone. You 
never saw it, old dog, the country 
before they spoiled it. But you’d have 
liked it.’ ” 


ae 








The World and His Wife 





A WELL-KNOWN statistician was married the other day, 


says a news item. 


Probably he won’t count so much at home now. 


ME. O’Hara: “ And how is your wife?” 
Mr. O’Mara: “Oh, she can’t complain.” 
Mr. O’Hara: “ Sorry to hear it—I didn’t know she was 


that bad.” 


A WOMAN asked her husband if he had a good memory for 


faces. 


“ Yes, I think I have,” he replied. 
“I’m so glad. I’ve broken your shaving mirror.” 


(CHILD: “How long ago did Daddy die, Mum?” 
MorTHER: “ He didn’t die, dear. He joined a golf club.” 
—Redemptorist Record. 


Excrtep FRIEND: “Oh, Mrs. Green, your husband has just 
laid his hand on 10,000 volts!” 
Mrs. GREEN: “ Gpod gracious! We shall be rich for life! 
How much is that in Irish money?” 


—Our Boys. 





How timid, inexperienced little Sister Blandina earned the respect 
of the bad men of the wild and woolly West 


The Nun and Billy the Kid 


L. G. O’CARROLL, C.SS.R. 


HERE was tenseness in the air 

that day in Trinidad. The little 

town, situated in what were then 
known as the “ badlands” of Colo- 
rado, was inhabited’ mostly by law- 
less adventurers. Around it lurked 
roving bands of Indians. Outlaws 
swooped and killed in cold blood. 
Disputes were often settled with a 
gun, and “lynch-law” dealt with 
those who violated this rough-and- 
ready code of justice. 

Now there was a growing tense- 
ness in the too quiet street. One man 
had shot and wounded another, 
according to frontier code, unfairly, 
and the men of Trinidad were pre- 
paring to hang the offender without 
trial. The wounded man was dying. 
In the street more than 100 armed 
men awaited only word of his pass- 
ing before storming the- gaol and 
seizing the prisoner. 

Suddenly they all looked towards 
the gaol. A key rasped in the lock, 
the gaol door opened and the hard- 
faced determined watchers gaped in 
astonishment. 


‘THE prisoner stood in the doorway, 

the sheriff on one side and on the 
other a little Sister of Charity. The 
coolest of the three was the nun, 


Sister Blandina. No one unaware 
of the facts would have recognised in 
her the timid, inexperienced little 
nun who some time before had been 
ordered to travel alone to Trinidad 
to teach there. 

She had had a rude introduction to 
the life of the “ badlands ”. The first 
shock of her journey was a railroad 
wreck, Then, because she was travel- 
ling alone and for other mistaken 
reasons, she had been refused hospi- 
tality by a community of nuns. 


To get to Trinidad she had had to 

travel on a primitive construction 
train, the only woman among a crowd 
of rugged men. Finally, she had jour- 
neyed by stage-coach over a danger- 
ous trail with only the cowboy driver 
to protect her. So frightened was she 
then that she completely lost her 
appetite and did not want to leave 
the coach all day even for a drink of 
water. 

Even to enter the schoolroom in 
Trinidad had been a terrifying ex- 
perience at first. She had been used 
to seeing rows of attentive young 
faces. In the benches at Trinidad 
sprawled a mixed mob of all ages and 
sizes, some already hard-faced and 
bigger than the teacher. But the little 
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nun soon found a way into many 
hearts, even outside the school. 

She won public esteem by her 
courage—on one occasion by guiding 
a pair of runaway mustangs until a 
sudden swerve flung her from the 
waggon, on another by saving a mine- 
owner and his workers from a craftily 
plotted bomb explosion. And now, 
here she was with the sheriff and a 
terrified prisoner facing a _ fully- 
armed lynching mob. 


S!STER Bianpina had heard of the 

proposed lynching and had gone 
at once to the sheriff. The sheriff 
shrugged. He was powerless, he said. 
No one had ever dared to interfere 
with a lynching in Trinidad. Sister 
Blandina pleaded. But the sheriff 
knew Trinidad too well. 

The nun went to the dying man, 
persuaded him to forgive his enemy 


if his enemy would beg his pardon. 
Then she spoke to the prisoner in 
the gaol. He promised to ask pardon. 
The sheriff, stiff though he was with 
fear, agreed to bring the prisoner to 
the dying man’s side. 


The rough, tough men of the 
locality had already begun to admire 
and respect Sister Blandina. But they 
had never expected her to walk in on 
a lynching party. Frozen in aston- 
ishment, they just stood there and 
stared. 

Slowly the nun _ escorted the 
prisoner across the dusty street to 
the dying man, who pardoned his 
enemy on condition that the law 
should take its course. In the tense 
silence Sister Blandina’s voice rang 
out: “Yes, the law must take its 
course, but not mob law!” Back she 
led the prisoner to the gaol. Not a 
word was spoken, not a gun was 
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raised, for every heart was filled with 
admiration for the gallant little Sister 
who had dared what no one had ever 
dared before. The prisoner had a re- 
gular court trial. That ended lynching 
in Trinidad. 


AFTER that Sister Blandina was 
famous. But, simple as ever, she 
went her way teaching, nursing, help- 
ing all she could. In the West of 
that time courage and decisiveness 
were needed. She had them both. 
For example, a new schoolhouse was 
needed and money was scarce. 

One day, when she was sure that 
many would see her, she climbed to 
the low roof of the school armed with 
a crowbar. A crowd gathered. What 
was she doing? She answered that 
the school was too small: she was 
tearing it down to build a new one. 

Chivalrous hands rushed to help 
her. When the building was demol- 
ished, her helpers remained to erect 
another. Enthusiastic volunteers even 
brought wood and nails over sixty 
miles of rough country to give Sister 
her school. 

One day the Bishop was passing 
and saw Sister Blandina carrying 
plaster. The Bishop stopped, took off 
his coat, and he and his priest com- 
panion spent the rest of the day 
carrying plaster, too. 


ERHAPS the influence of Sister 
Blandina with hardened men is 
best illustrated by her meeting with 
Billy the Kid. Billy was the most dar- 
ing of the South-West desperadoes. 
He was young, debonair, fiercely loyal 
to his friends, yet one of the cruellest 
and most ruthless killers of those law- 
less times—he would put a bullet 
through a man as nonchalantly as he 
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would light a cigarette. He died at 
twenty-one, fair-haired, slim, boyish 
in appearance, yet he had killed a 
man for every year of his life. 

It is said that at a_ specially- 
arranged interview between General 
L. Wallace and Billy the Kid, the 
General promised the outlaw pardon 
if he would give up his lawless life. 
Billy the Kid said “No”. What 
would have happened if he had been 
long under the influence of Sister 
Blandina? 

It is hard to say. But it seems cer- 
tain that the notorious outlaw had a 
special reverence for the little nun, 
and in time her gentle sympathy 
might have softened the core of hard- 
ness in him. 

The two met in this way. One of 
Billy’s gang, a notoriously cruel killer 
—who admitted that he had once 
scalped a man for a ten-cent. bet! — 
had been shot and thrown, seriously 
wounded, into an abandoned hut. No 
one dared go near him—no one, that 
is, but Sister Blandina. 

The people of Trinidad feared for 
her when they saw her go with medi- 
cine and bandages to the hut. Some- 
thing happened, indeed, but not what 
they expected. 


o struck was the desperado by her 
bravery, that he asked her often 
about herself and her work. What on 
earth brought her to a place like 
Trinidad ? 

The nun spoke to him of God and 
God’s mercy. Though he found it 
hard to imagine that he had much of 
a chance, he learnt and repeated some 
simple prayers. Later, when he was 
removed to another place, he dis- 
missed a visiting minister with the 
words: “ Don’t disturb me. I want 
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to keep in mind the prayers said by 
the Sister.” 

Billy the Kid had heard of his fol- 
lower’s plight. Coldly angry, he de- 
cided he would ride into Trinidad 
and scalp the four doctors in the 
town for not helping his pard. Sister 
Blandina he would thank for her 
charity. On his way he called to see 
the wounded outlaw, found Sister 
Blandina at the bedside and promised 
that he would grant her any favour 
in his power. 

“ There is one favour you can grant 
me,” said the nun. 

“It’s already granted, Sister,” said 
the Kid putting out his hand. 

The nun shook hands and smiled. 
“TI understand you have come to 
scalp the doctors in Trinidad. I beg 
you not to do it.” 

The Kid’s eyes flashed coldly. But 
after a moment he said: “I granted 
the favour before I knew it. But my 
word stands. And if at any time, Sis- 
ter, my pards and I can help you, you 
will always find us willing.” 


BIG favour that certainly was, 

granted by an outlaw so relent- 
lessly vindictive and so feared. Once, 
when the authorities did manage to 
capture him, Sister Blandina visited 
him in gaol. The Kid was chained 
hand and foot to the ground, guarded 
by three men. But he was cheerful. 

“Wish I could place a chair for 
you, Sister,” he said. “Do what you 
can for Kelly. It’s his first offence. 
I'll get out of this, you’ll see.” 

He did get out, killing two of his 
guards in the process. Before leaving 
the town he remained for an hour in 
the public square, coolly rolling cigar- 
ettes and smoking until an old man 
caught a horse for him. During that 
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hour no one else appeared on the 
Street, no one dared fire a shot even 
from cover, and at last Billy the Kid 
rode out of Trinidad whistling a care- 
free tune. 


"THE last meeting of the nun and the 
gun-swinging desperado brought 
a striking display of homage to the 
little Sister of Charity. Sister 
Blandina had occasion to make a long 
journey across the plains, and a posse 
of hardy westerners went along as 
escort. Halfway across the plains they 
heard the quick drumming of hoof- 
beats, and a single rider was seen 
approaching at breakneck speed. Only 
Billy the Kid could ride like that. 
The men of the party drew their 
guns, but obviously none of them 
wished to fight it out in the open 
with such a notoriously accurate gun- 
man who at full gallop could pick off 
bird after bird along a fence. Sister 
Blandina bade her escort stay where 
they were, then she lifted her veil, 
rode forward a little to face the on- 
coming horseman, and waited calmly. 
On came the lone rider in a thun- 
dering rush. Then the outlaw recog- 
nised the nun. Iron-armed, he reined 
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his horse back almost upon its 
haunches. The horse pawed the air. 
The Kid lifted his sombrero in a 
sweeping obeisance. He wheeled his 
mount, darted back a little distance, 
wheeled again. Then for half an hour 
he held the group spellbound witr 
dazzling exhibition of horsemansi.:p. 

Horse and rider seemed one. Intri- 
cate figure followed intricate figure, 
pirouette, caracole, pirouette. A sud- 
den change of pace, a cowboy yell, 
and horse and rider catapulted into 
the air, the Kid’s sombrero waving 
triumphantly. At last horse and dare- 
devil rider raced towards the Sister, 
shot into the air, and then swept the 
ground in final tribute. 


SILENCE for a moment. Then came a 
spontaneous burst of applause 
from the group of onlookers. But 
with a careless wave of his hand 
Billy was already galloping away. 
Billy the Kid had seen little in life 
but evil. He was an outlaw and he 
was to die an outlaw’s death. But that 
day he paid homage to virtue in the 
only way he knew—to virtue as he 
saw it in the life of a softly-spoken, 
unassuming and courageous nun. 


ower Gower 


It’s in the Bag ! 


H{ccoucHs can sometimes be cured by breathing into a 

bag. The cure is caused by the carbon dioxide that we 
exhale from our lungs. The technique is to place a paper 
bag firmly over the nose and mouth and breathe in and out 


of the bag. 


As the oxygen in the bag is used up, the exhaled carbon 
dioxide gas accumulates so that in a few breaths you are 
breathing in large gulps of this gas—which stimulates the 
respiratory nerve centre and so often alleviates the spasm 


which causes the hiccoughs. 


—Irish Weekly Independent. 








St. Lawrence’s Gate, Drogheda, drawn by S. R. LAIRD. 
(Reproduced by courtesy Irish Times.) 

















“Why should they look on me as an oddity because I prefer 
to go a-fishing?” 


Angling for the Quiet Mind 


REV. B. pe G. LOUGHEED 


AM an angler: a confirmed, 

inveterate, hopelessly incurable 

angler. My leisure hours are 
devoted, more or less completely, to 
the practice of the gentle art, and, 
if circumstances be such that I can- 
not fish—well then, I will talk, read, 
write, think, and even dream, about 
fishing. 

My love of fishing began when I 
was but five years of age, with the 
killing of my first trout. I can 
remember to this day exactly how 
and where it happened. 

My father, an angler of no small 
merit, aided and _ abetted’ me. 
“Watch for the rise,” he advised, 
“and then strike.” 

The rise came, and I struck. A 
startled brown trout left the lake in 
front of me, described a perfect arc 
over my head, and came to earth 
behind me in the heather. 


© excited was I by this seeming 

miracle, that I never considered 
the possibility of repeating the per- 
formance there and then. With the 
trout still dangling from the end of 
the line, I set off home at a steady 
trot, to show my grandmother what 
a great thing I had done. 

After that, there was no turning 
back. Whatever chance there was 
that I might lose my love of the 


sport completely disappeared when, 
at the age of ten, I killed my first 
salmon. 

The passing years completed my 
hopeless addiction. How many 
budding romances came to a sudden 
end just because I could not be 
cured of the regrettable habit of 
slipping away from a dance to fish 
the evening rise, I shall never know. 

My membership of the local 
tennis club died a natural death. I 
ceased to delight in chasing myself 
round a track. Nothing but extreme 
provocation would compel me to 
indulge in fisticuffs, at which manly 
sport I had been a fairly capable 
performer. 


NO longer did I ping the nimble 

pong, nor did the art of belting 
small white balls from one end of 
the county to the other attract me. 
I became a frequenter of the river- 
bank, and the lakeside. 

To this day, I cannot resist the 
temptation to slip my rod into the 
car, wherever I go, and to fish when 
and where opportunity presents 
itself. My friends will tell you of an 
occasion on which, returning from a 
wedding at which I had been a 
guest, I descended from my car, 
went a-fishing, killed a three-and- 
a-half pound trout, and proceeded 
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on my way. It is a gross libel that 
I was attired in a top-hat, and frock- 
coated, while fishing. I left my top- 
hat in the car. 


AL this may sound a sad business 
to the non-angler. Here is a good 
man gone wrong. A charming fellow 
to know, and yet, behind that facade 
of apparent civilisation lie hidden all 
the vices and perversions common to 
the angler. A muddier of carpets, 
a clutterer-up of houses, a pursuer 
of the “solitary vice”—to quote 
Byron,— a fool who sits at one end 
of a line waiting for some deluded 
fish to attach itself to the other end; 
a prevaricator, am exaggerator, a 
teller of untruths, a_ self-confessed 
voluntary outcast from the herd. 


‘TRUE indeed it is that we are men 

apart; men who have learned to 
find happiness and recreation out- 
side the herd; men who no longer 
need the company of any number 
up to twenty-nine of our fellow men 
in the same mood, before we may 
embark on the serious business of 
amusing ourselves. No_ touchline 
circumscribes us, no track confines 
our footsteps, no cheering crowd is 
necessary to spur us on. 

Mark well, however, that I do not 
consider it at all fantastic that some 


men prefer to disport themselves in 
the mass. Let them do so to their 
heart’s content, but let them leave 
me alone. I am filled with no great 
and burning desire to make anglers 
of them. Will they not return the 
compliment? 

My good wife bears up well under 
the strain of being married to an 
angler. She listens patiently to the 
same old tales retold. She is not 
unnecessarily pointed in her remarks 
about the thigh-boots, fishing bags 
and other junk which clutter up 
various parts of the house. 

She may think that if half the 
energy and time spent upon fishing 
were to be lavished on the garden, 
it would be the better for it; but 
she has long since reconciled herself 
to the futility of saying so. 


LAS for the poor angler! He has 

only to proffer as an excuse for 
declining some invitation, the fact 
that he intends, on the day in ques- 
tion, to go fishing, to realise 
immediately that he has been guilty 
of the most abominable _ social 
blunder. 

Society is prepared to accept the 
fact that the angler has his vices; 
prepared, at times, if need be, to 
overlook them; but Society is not 
prepared, in any circumstances, to 
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accept without question the angler’s 
slavery to his viciousness as an ex- 
cuse for not coming to tea! Pity the 
poor angler. 

My non-angling friends pursue 
their various amusements, for the 
most part, without hope of gain. 
The swiftest run mile brings nothing 
but the pure undiluted joy of know- 
ing that one can, if necessary, in a 
short five minutes or so, return to 
the spot from whence one started. 
As a method of transporting one’s 
self from place to place, running is 
distinctly unpopular. 

The proven ability to put a 
bouncing ball, or a bundle of goose- 
feathers, over a net more often than 
the other fellow carries with it, in 
most cases, nothing but the delight 
of ultimate victory. Nor can much 
more be said of the other 
communal sports, outside profess- 
ionalism. I have no quarrel with my 
friends because they like it so to 
be. But—I have a crow to pluck just 
the same. 


You will have noticed that I have 

not said that every success on the 
the part of my friends brings no 
tangible reward. There are occasions 
upon which medals, silver cups, 
even cheques, are borne home in 
triumph. 

Does any of these silver cups grace 
my humble mantelpiece? Does any 
of these magnificent medals dangle 
from my watch-chain? Does any of 
these cheques help to stave off the 
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day of doom which must overtake 
me when my bank-manager is no 
longer a friendly brother-angler? 
They do not! And indeed, why 
should they? 

But consider for a moment the 
fruits of my long day on the river. 
Ah!—that’s a different matter en- 
tirely. My friends and their wives 
have long since staked a claim upon 
all that I catch. The gifts which I 
shower upon them are looked on as 
their inalienable right. Were these 
gifts to cease, there would be an in- 
quiry, there would be a straining of 
relations, there would be sly digs at 
my very remote Scottish ancestry. 

Woe to the angler who dares to 
keep to himself the rewards of his 
toil! Whatever hopes he may have 
of ever being regarded as other than 
a rogue, vagabond and outcast, will 
most surely be shattered should he 
attempt this greatest of all crimes. 


YET, uncomplaining, we anglers go 

our way. You may well wonder 
why. The reason, I believe, is to be 
found in the very fact that we are 


anglers, and, being anglers, are 
possessors of all the Apostolic vir- 
tues, including long suffering. 

Faith, Hope, Charity, Patience 
and Perseverance—these are the 
characteristics of the angler. But 
perhaps the most precious of our 
possessions is “the quiet mind.” In 
a world filled with anxiety and un- 
rest, “the quiet mind” is, without 
a doubt, one of God’s greatest gifts. 


Gwe od 


OTICE in an engineering works: —“ Danger. To touch 
this machine while in motion means instant death. Any 
employee breaking this rule will be dismissed.” 





Although born without arms or legs, he rode to hounds, hunted 
big game, wrote an excellent hand, sat in the House of Commons 
and became the father of seven children 


The Incredible Story of 
Arthur Kavanagh 


MAURICE CHEESEWRIGHT 


old boy, third son of an Irish 

squire, noted in his diary: “ We 
went out after lions, but saw none. I 
got a shot at a pig about fifty yards 
off, but missed in disgraceful manner. 
He turned on me, so I immediately 
seized my gun, which was loaded 
with swan drops, and gave him the 
benefit of it full in the face.” 

The boy who wrote those words 
had neither arms nor legs. His 
name was Arthur MacMorrough 
Kavanagh, grandfather of the present 
Crown Equerry to Queen Elizabeth 
II, and his life is a noble example of 
the power of the human spirit in face 
of adversity. 

Arthur MacMorrough Kavanagh 
was born at Borris House, County 
Carlow, on May 25, 1831. He was 
descended from the ancient kings of 
Leinster and it was one of his ances- 
tors who had first invited the English 
into Ireland. 


J UST over a century ago a 17-year- 


E details of the first eight years of 
his life are largely hidden from 
us. We know that he was with his 


mother constantly, and that he had 
a private tutor, the Rev. David Wood. 
They spent much time away from 
Ireland, in St. Germain-en-Lave, 
Rome, and other continental centres. 

During this period he received 
attention from a famous Dublin 
Surgeon, Sir Philip Crampton, who 
tried to devise artificial limbs for 
him. These efforts involved a great 
deal of pain and frustration, all of 
which the boy suffered without com- 
plaint. In the end they came to noth- 
ing, and he went through life as 
limbless as he had begun. 

His mother gave him all the loving 
care that his condition required, but 
there was no skirt-clinging. The 
choking weed of self-pity was never 
allowed to take root. His childhood 
days passed happily, though not 
without incident. His life was often 
in jeopardy through the very courage 
with which he faced it. 


ONE day at Borris he was out riding 
in the deer park when his horse 


bolted, and careered three times 
round the park. Strapped helplessly 
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into the saddle as he was, he decided 
to put her head at the high boundary 
wall in the hope that this would 
bring her to a halt. 


AS he did so, one of the saddle- 

girths broke and Kavanagh swung 
loosely under his mount’s belly. He 
was found several hours later lying 
on the ground unconscious, with the 
horse standing beside him. But, 
though he had been badly bruised 
and battered, this incident did noth- 
ing to weaken his nerve. 

At the age of 16 he embarked on a 
tour of Egypt and the Holy Land 
with his mother, his brother Tom, 
and his tutor. The letters he wrote 
are full of lively interest in all he 
saw, including the “gentle almond 
eyes ” of the local maidens. 

It was in Egypt, too, that he first 
learned to shoot. The news was con- 
veyed in a letter from his brother 
Tom, which said: “Lord Morton 
has lent Arthur a gun, with which he 
has shot a great many wild geese, 
duck and snipe. He can hit a flying 
bird quite well.” 


"THEREAFTER shooting became one of 

the great passions of his life. His 
diaries are well sprinkled with such 
references as: “I took a pot shot at 
a tiger and was fortunate enough to 


send my ball in behind his left 
ear. ... Had a long chase after a 
large ape, and, having brought him 
to bay, shot him.” 

The stumps of his arms came only 
an inch or two below the shoulder. 
He could just make them meet across 
his chest by curving his broad back 
to the utmost—though when they 
did, such was his strength it was 
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impossible to move a 
wedged between them. 

Thus handicapped, he used to ride 
strapped into a special saddle made 
like a basket, the reins being lashed 
round his stumps. A hunting whip 
was thrust into the harness close to 
his side, and by a side-kick with his 
leg stump he could punish the horse 
as well as any man. 

For shooting he carried a gun 
without any trigger guard—a practice 
considered highly dangerous, though 
in his case it never resulted in any 
accident. On spotting a target he 
would throw the gun across his left 
leg stump, then support the stock 
and touch off the trigger with his 
right, all in one motion. He became 
so expert that he could fire swiftly 
from almost any angle with deadly 
accuracy. 


sixpence 


E did most of his fishing from 
horseback. As evidence of his 
ability, he once recorded during a trip 
to Norway: “Killed eight salmon, 
weighing 166 lb. with my. own rod.” 





THE INCREDIBLE STORY 


Writing was a laborious pro- 
cedure that he might well have dele- 
gated to others. With a pen strapped 
to his stump he wrote voluminous 
diaries and letters, and a lengthy 
account of a sailing trip which was 
published in book form under the 
title of The Cruise of the RYS Eva. 
On a single day he once wrote a 
letter as long as this article, and 
another half as long—and even in 
that copperplate era he was reckoned 
to write a “ good hand ”, 


A FEw months after his return from 

Egypt he set off again with 
brother Tom on an arduous journey 
through Russia and Persia, and 
eventually on to India. His diary of 
this period reveals that he enjoyed 
drinking and smoking. It also details 
the hardships of the journey—snow, 
fever, rough roads, bad food and un- 
friendly natives—but never mentions 
how doubly hard these things were 
for himself. 

The brothers landed at Bombay in 
January, 1851, where they were soon 
involved in a pleasant round of 
shooting expeditions and parties at 
Government House. This was cut 
short by the sudden discovery that 
Tom was suffering with consump- 
tion, and the doctors decided that he 
should make for Australia. 


HE duly sailed, but died during the 

voyage, and the resulting compli- 
cations left the limbless Arthur alone 
in a strange country without means 
of support. He declined all offers of 
help from friends and proceeded to 
earn his living as a carrier of mails 
in the Aurungabad district. Subse- 
quently, he took a post with the Poona 
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Survey Department, and remained 
there until the funds for his voyage 
home arrived. 

Soon after his arrival home his 
remaining brother died, and he found 
himself, at the age of 23, Squire of 
Borris. 

By all accounts the estate had 
fallen into dire neglect, and Kavanagh 
set about putting things right. He 
rebuilt the villages of Borris and 
Ballyragget, and won the medal of the 
Royal Dublin Society in a competi- 
tion for designing the best low-cost 
cottage. He also built a sawmill to 
provide work for his tenants, and 
spent £5,000 of his own money to 
keep the local railway going. 

A helpmate soon came his way— 
Frances Mary Leathley, daughter of 
the Rector of Termonfeckin, whom 
he married when he was 24. His 
affectionate nickname for her was 
“ Fuz”. She bore him seven children, 
and there is no hint that his deformi- 
ties ever marred their complete devo- 
tion to each other. 


HER interest in the estate matched 

his own. She herself founded a 
local lace industry, using as patterns 
the Greek lace which her mother-in- 
law had brought back from Corfu. 
“Borris lace” is still famous to this 
day. 

On his thirtieth birthday he wrote 
in his diary: “ What mercies I have 
had showered upon me!” He was a 
happy man. We can piece together 
something of the routine of Borris 
at this period. He rose at 6 a.m. in 
summer, exercised his pack of har- 
riers before breakfast, and returned 
in time for family prayers. 

After breakfast he would adjourn 
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to the courtyard and sit on a stone 
bench surrounding the old oak tree. 
There he held daily court, hearing 
the troubles of his tenants, patching 
up their quarrels and arranging 
their marriages. 

In the house he always wore a long 
black cloak, which he changed for a 
white one when he went riding. A 
personal body-servant constantly 
attended him, and carried him 
shoulder-high when there were visi- 
tors to be received. But if the servant 
happened to be elsewhere, he would 
get down from his chair and cross 
the room on his stumps in a series of 
bounds, keeping upright all the time. 

At table he served the soup—a 
sufficient symbol of his authority as 
head of the house. He left the carv- 
ing to his wife. Many public dutics 
claimed his time. He served at vari- 
ous periods as magistrate and high 
sheriff, and once a week he used to 
drive 60 miles to the meeting of the 
guardians of New Ross Poorhouse. 
At Christmas he never began his own 
feasting until he had ridden round 
the village with presents tied to his 
saddle. 


A MORE sombre note entered his life 


at the age of 35, when he 
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became a Member of Parliament and 
took a town house in Tadworth 
Square, Chelsea, London. A Con- 
servative in politics, he had a sense 
of public duty which transcended 
party ties. 

In 1870 he supported Gladstone’s 
Irish Land Bill, the object of which 
was to protect Irish tenant farmers 
from eviction. He did this in the 
teeth of opposition from his own 
party and his fellow landlords— 
including his kinsman, the Earl of 
Clancarty. 

His sense of justice availed him 
nothing, for at the general election of 
1880 his tenants voted him out of 
Parliament. The tide of Irish opinion 
was then flowing strongly against all 
landlords, good or bad. Kavanagh 
had thus lost the friendship of one 
side without gaining that of the 
other. 

It was an embittering experience 
which he never forgot or forgave, 
calling it “the poisoned stab”. 
Though he continued performing 
various public duties, notably as 
Lord-Lieutenant of Co. Carlow, the 
sting was not choked. It continued to 
rankle until Christmas Day, 1889, 
when he died of pneumonia at his 
Chelsea house. 


Sad 


ATIENT: “ Ahhhhbhh.” 


Doctor: “The tongue looks all right, but why the 


postage stamp?” 


Patient: “So that’s where I left it!” 


world has no room for cowards. 
ready, somehow, to toil, to suffer, to die. 


We must all be 
And yours is 


not the less noble because no drum beats before you when 
you go out into your daily battlefield; and no crowds shout 
- about your coming when you return from your daily victory 


or defeat. 


R. L. STEVENSON. 











THE SHEEP 


SEUMAS O’SULLIVAN 


Slowly they pass 

In the grey of the evening 
Over the wet road, 

A flock of sheep. 

Slowly they wend 

In the grey of the gloaming, 
Over the wet road 

That winds through the town. 
Slowly they pass, 

And gleaming whitely 
Vanish away 

In the grey of the evening. 
Ah, what memories 
Loom for a moment, 
Gleam for a moment, 
And vanish away, 

Of the white days 

When we two together 
Went in the evening, 
Where the sheep lay: 
We two together, 

Went with slow feet 

In the grey of the evening 
Where the sheep lay. 
Whitely they gleam 

For a moment and vanish 
Away in the dimness 

Of sorrowful years : 
Gleam for a moment, 

All white, and go fading 
Away in the greyness 
Of sundering years. 








The Author 
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S£umas O’SULLIVAN is one of the 

older poets of the modern Anglo- ~ 
Irish school, but the beauty of his 
verse has been a major contributien 
to our Irish heritage. He was born in 
Dublin in 1879 and won his way to 
fame with such noteworthy books of 
poetry as The Twilight People, 
Verses Sacred and Profane, The 
Rosses and other Poems, Dublin 
Poems and Common Adventures, 
which contains both prose and verse. 


Mr. O'Sullivan is also a very 
charming essayist as instanced by 
such books as Essays and Recollec- 
tions and The Rose and Bottle and 
other Essays. 


LIFE-LONG lover of good literature, 

Seumas O’Sullivan has, for many 
years past, produced and edited his 
own fine literary quarterly The 
Dublin Magazine, in whose pages 
has appeared the work of many of 
Ireland’s best poets, authors, novel- 
ists, dramatists and critics. In The 
Dublin Magazine, too, mary an Irish 
writer who subsequently became 
famous has first had the encourage- 
ment of seeing his or her work appear 
in print. 


ME. O’SULLIVAN, though a retiring 

man, has not been without hon- 
our in his own country, for he has 
been elected President of the Irish 
Academy of Letters and President of 
the Irish P.E.N. 
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THE CHAIN 


L. A. G. STRONG 


Reprinted from Darling Tom and Other Stories * 


T was a perfect evening. Mr. 

Mangan leaned on his garden gate, 

sucking at his pipe and gazing past 
my head into the serene distance of 
the summer sky. 

He had just concluded an anec- 
dote of local politics, reflecting on 
the probity of at least three munici- 
pal bodies, and blackening irretriev- 
ably the reputations of an inspector 
of taxes, a postmaster, and two 
justices of the peace. I had done my 
best to assume an expression proper 
to such disclosures: and the more I 
played up, the more offhand and 
casual did Mr. Mangan become, till 
he finished with a jerk of his chin 
skywards and the silent contempla- 
tion I have mentioned. 


[ Dipn’T break the silence. My good 
friend has his moods, and they must 
be respected—especially when he is 
in a story-telling frame of mind. I 
looked about me. Two blackbirds 
were scolding in a clump of lilac at 
an unseen owl or cat. Apart from 
them, the only living thing to be seen 
was a stern looking goat, which was 
tearing a fresh electioneering poster 
from a telegraph pole and grimly re- 
lishing the paste on the back of it. 
Then I heard footsteps, and from a 


narrow laneway close to the house 
appeared a man followed by a 
despondent brindled greyhound. The 
man was stocky, broad-shouldered 
and hatless, with a fine head of close 
dark curls. He wore riding breeches, 
and carried a short whip sticking out 
of his shooting jacket. The dog 
trotted at his heels, with his head 
and tail hanging down. 


S he drew near, the man kept 

glancing at Mr. Mangan, in a pro- 
pitiatory way, as if anxious to be 
noticed. Then, as Mr. Mangan waved 
a lordly hand, his face puckered into 
a gentle, engaging grin. 

“ More power,” he exclaimed. 

“Good evening to ye, Jem.” 

“A grand evening.” 

Mr. Mangan looked around con- 
descendingly. “It is,” he conceded. 
2 om 

The other man hesitated. Then, 
getting no encouragement to stay, he 
wished us both good evening, and 
went on, followed by the dog, which 
had stopped, but not looked up. 

Mr. Mangan said nothing for a 
few seconds. Then he took out his 
pipe, and spat expertly sideways. 

“Women,” he ejaculated. “ Sure, 
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there’s no knowing what they won’t 
pick up and take care of.” 


] LOOKED in surprise after the figure 
going down the road. Mr. Mangan 
guessed my thought. 

“Ah, that fella, God help him. 
That’s my brother-in-law, if you 
could cal] him a brother-in-law. Any- 
way, he’s the only one I have. I 
didn’t mean him: though it was him 
put the thought into my head. No. 
It’s the wife I was thinking of. 

“She’s the best women in the 
world, and, barring one or two little 
characteristics she has, such as a 
boundless guile and fertility in device 
for committing me to social events 
which I detest, taking me to call on 
relations, and engineering me into 
doing other things from which my 
soul recoils—however, I won’t say 
a word against her, so you needn’t 
expect it.” He gave a series of short, 
fierce puffs. “Ye know—she’s the 
very divil for picking up and keeping 
the most extraordinary objects. 
Leave her to herself, and she’ll never 
part with the most insignificant and 
unpromising bit of junk, on the pre- 
text that itll turn in useful some 
time. Old boots and shoes, bits of 
twine, broken pictures, chisels with 
ne’er a handle, knives with the blades 
broken, half-filled note-books, diaries 
ten years old, paint brushes as hard 
as picks, bent egg-beaters, toothless 
combs, corks, leaky cans, hinges, 
screws—anything she can lay her two 
hands on. She hoards all this sort of 
stuff in a huge chest, and I must 
confess”—Mr. Mangan suddenly 
grinned—“I must confess that 
barring the labour of digging out a 
couple of hundredweight of stuff 
first, to see can I find a stopper for a 
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bottle or a slab of carpenter’s glue, 
I have on many occasions been 
thankful for her magpie ways— 
though mighty careful never to tell 
her so. 


“ FIVE or six years ago, she brought 

home a motor bike chain. She 
found it in the ditch by the side of 
the road. It was heavy and covered 
with thick grease, like a mixture of 
blacklead and oil. She carried it 
gingerly into the kitchen on a news- 
paper. 

“ Merciful powers,” says I, “ what 
in the wide earth do ye want with 
that?” 

“* Ah,’ says she, ‘it might come in 
useful. Sure you never know. You 
might want it some day.’ 

“ So into the chest it went, just the 
way it was. After that, any time I’d 
want a bit of leather or a head for a 
hammer, or a brass-headed nail— 
she’s a marvel for gathering nails— 
I'd get in the divil’s own mess with 
that greasy old chain, which must 
have weighed twelve pounds if it 
weighed an ounce. So, after a couple 
of months, when I hoped she’d for- 
gotten it, I took it out and slung it 
a few fields away. 


i was back in the chest in three 

days, with never a word said. Six 
weeks later, maybe, in a hurry to get 
a metal bracket I knew was some- 
where in the chest, I got riled with 
the persistence of this infernal chain 
clogging me up, and slung it behind 
some gooseberry bushes at the foot 
of the garden. The following Sunday, 
Mrs. M. sailed into the kitchen with 
the chain balanced on a fire shovel, 
and put it into the chest again, with 
ne’er a word said, as before. 
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“THE next time, and the last ”"—Mr. 

Mangan’s jaw took on a grim 
line—“ I remember it well: it was 
Whit Monday, I had certain impoar- 
tant calculations to make, of an 
arithmetical nature——” 

“T understand,” I said sympatheti- 
cally. 

“You do of course—calculations 
requiring the aid of a pencil. I 
couldn’t find mine, so I went to the 
chest, where I knew there was a boot 
box full of stubs of pencils, rusty 
nibs, bits of crayons, and the like, 
doled out on occasions to children 
on their way to school. I found a 
pencil, but I also found the chain, 
and got plastered with grease from 
it, hands, shirt, and I don’t know 
what else: to such an extent that by 
the time I’d cleaned myself I was 
damn near late for sending a wire to 
a personage who has what you might 
call a vested interest in the calcula- 
tions I was speaking about. 

“I resolvea then and there to be 
rid of the nuisance, so as soon as I 
got back from the post office, I 
scouted around to make sure neither 
of the women was in it. Yes, we'd 
two at the time. The wife’s sister was 
here on a visit of indeterminate 
length. She was, and she is yet, a 
fine soft big easy-going girl with 
round blue eyes and an innocent look 
in them that is apt to be more des- 
tructive than any ensign of divilment. 
Oh, bedad, she’s a good looker all 
right, but I knew little about her 
barring that she was great at cards 
and dressmaking, and had a knack of 
getting me to buy things and give 
them to the wife ['d never have 
thought of if left to myself. She could 
make a fine chutney out of goose- 
berries, and the shopkeepers in the 
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village were all scared of her, for 
she knew as much as they did about 
prices and had a most inconvenient 
interest in the scales when she was 
making a purchase. It was said that 
she had rejected as many as four 
suitors, and now she was rising 
twenty-nine, a critical time for a big 
soft blue-eyed girl, no matter what 
part of the world she is in. 


“WELL, suitors or no suitors, she 

was out of the way, and no sign 
of Mrs. M. either. The chance was 
not to be lost. I took that cursed 
chain, I wrapped it in a newspaper, 
and off with me down the road till 
I came to the edge of Colonel Fitz- 
gerald’s demesne. I chose a place 
where the wall runs to a height of 
nine feet or more. I looked up and 
down the road. There wasn’t a soul 
in sight. I swung the chain four or 
five times to get a momentum on it: 
then I put forth all my strength, and 
heaved it over the wall.” 

Mr. Mangan bit on the stem >f his 
pipe. 

“That was a bad moment. I shud- 
der when I think of it. The chain had 
hardly disappeared over the wall, 
escaping from the paper as it flew, 
when I heard a wild yell, followed 
by a thud and a groan. I stood 
frozen. A panic desire came over me 
to run. Then my better feelings came 
to the rescue. I ran along the wall 
to the small back gate of the 
demesne, went in, and as uncon- 
cernedly as I could I walked along 
inside the wall to the place where I'd 
slung over the chain. 

“ My worst fears were realised. Half 
submerged in a clump of furze 
bushes lay a man with his legs 
stretched out and the rest of him 
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invisible. I pulled him out, and found 
to my immense relief that he was still 
breathing. He’d a trickle of blood, 
and his brow was thick in grease 
from that blasted chain, which lay 
like a snake beside him. 


“ HE was unconscious, but his pulse 

was steady and his breathing good. 
I got to work with my handkerchief 
to rub the tell-tale grease from his 
brow, and he stirred and groaned. I 
hid the chain in the bushes, I ran 
again to the gate, and accosted the 
only passer-by, a nondescript half 
tramp looking sort of a fella. He was 
scared at first, but I gave him half 
a crown, and soon we were carrying 
the victim between us. He was no 
light weight either: but inside a 
quarter of an hour we had him on 
the old sofa in the kitchen. 

“The wife and sister-in-law were 
back, and with loud exclamations and 
commiserations they proceeded to do 
first aid. 

“*Tsn’t he handsome!’ says the 
wife. ‘Oh, he’s destroyed. Will ye 
look at the lovely head o’ curls he 
has on him!’ 


“1 LEFT them at it, well contented, 

and hurried back to the scene of 
the crime. I needn’t tell a man of your 
sense I removed the chain, and as 
far as I know it lies beside a broken 
bucket in the deepest part of the 
pool below the bridge, to this day. 

“When I got back, the victim had 
come round. He looked like an under 
steward or head gardener. As soon 
as he had swallowed a glass of 
whiskey and a bowl of soup, the 
women asked what happened to him. 
To my vast relief he hadn’t the 
faintest idea. I then came in with 
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my bit of the story, that I was pass- 
ing on the road, heard groans, and 
went round to investigate. He ex- 
pressed much gratitude, and the 
ladies looked at me with surprise, as 
if realising for the first time that I 
had some sense in my head. 


“'[ FOLLOWED up this good impres- 

sion by volunteering to fetch a 
doctor, but the patient said he’d be 
all right. He was beginning to re- 
spond to the sister-in-law’s atten- 
tions, which took the form of wet 
cloths on his forehead, zinc ointment, 
and sticking plaster. 

“T’d no idea where he came from, 
and, of course, I'd no objections 
when the ladies proclaimed that they 
were going to make up a bed for 
him in the spare room. Next day, 
when I came in for dinner, I found 


him eating away heartily and keep- 
ing the ladies in fits of laughing with 
a long story about a mill belonging 
to his uncle, which was well insured 


and which the uncle could never 
manage to set on fire succesfully. I 
found him a decent chap, and full of 
quaint’ country stories. The third day, 
he was able to walk about, but 
showed no inclination to walk off: 
and, some way or other, the sister- 
in-law always seemed to be with 
him. She told the wife it wasn’t safe 
or proper to let him walk alone, for 
fear he’d turn giddy“and maybe fall 
into a dyke. She supported this 
thesis with the story of her aunt on 
her father’s side, who fell off the 
bottom two steps of the stairs in her 
home ten years ago and had never 
been right in the head since. This 
was of course unanswerable: but it 
hardly explained why the pair of 
them would be sitting in the window 
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all evening holding hands and 
whispering like aspens in the wind. 


“BY the gods of war,” said Mr. 

Mangan, though I couldn’t see 
what they had to do with it, “the 
poor lad was with us ten days, and 
the amount of deference and respect 
he paid to me, about cows and dogs 
and horses and swedes and the like, 
was positively embarrassing. He 
never contradicted me once. 

“At last he left us one Sunday 
morning, taking five minutes to say 
good-bye to me, ten to Mrs. M., and 
three parts of an hour at the gate 
saying it to the sister-in-law. Weil, 
as you know, I’m all for peace and 
quietness, so sorrow a word did I 
say to the ladies, nor do more than 
raise my eyebrow when Gallagher 
the postman innocently drew my 
attention to the daily fat envelope 
he handed in every morning for the 
sister-in-law. The chap came a few 
weekends after that, and I don’t 
know which he spent more money 
on, chocolate or brown boot polish 
for his boots and leggings. 

“One evening, some six months 
after I had pitched the chain over 
the colonel’s wall, I was sitting wich- 
in, trying to understand a few new 
words in the paper, wondering were 
they the names of operas or some- 
thing new in toothpaste, and dis- 
covering at length they were places 
on the Roumanian frontier: when in 
came my friend. He sat down 
opposite me, and I could see at a 
glance he was labouring under sup- 
pressed emotion. There was an awk- 
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ward silence, and then he blurted 
out, 

“*T like you, Mr. Mangan; and 
Mrs. Mangan; and—and —and your 
sister-in-law. Would you, Mr. Man- 
gan, raise any objection to my being 
a brother-in-law to you?’ 

“The plain honesty of the man, 
and his open brown face, and the 
two frisky black eyes of him—sure, 
you couldn’t but like him. 

“Of course not, of course not,” 
says I, “ provided the ladies agree.” 


“ LE didn’t seem in much doubt on 
that point, but went on to tell 
me that his condition in life was all 
right. His farm was his own as well 
as what was on it, along with three 
hundred and fifty in the bank. He 
left me, and soon I heard much 
laughter in the next room, and we 
had a sort of a celebration, with cold 
fowl and ham and cake and some of 
the hard stuff in glasses. We were 
all very happy and jovial, and in 
three weeks’ time they were married. 
“Aha,” said Mr. Mangan. 
“ Though he never knew what intro- 
duced him to her and never will, 
though I drowned that greasy chain 
that was the cause of it all, he’s 
bound with a stronger chain now. 
Happy, gentle, docile, bound hand 
and foot. The sister-in-law twists 
him any way she likes, and a better 
husband, or a better judge of a horse 
or a dog, you'll hardly find in the 
country. Ah, the sound, decent poor 
man. He’s coming in to play cut- 
throat whist tonight, and we'll be 
glad if ye’ll take a hand. Will ye?” 


CWS 


of the pleasures of age is looking back at the people 
one didn’t marry. 
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The two major crises in Lord Pakenham’s life concerned 
Religion and Politics 


He was Born to Believe 


HOUGH Lord Pakenham is a 

famous front-bencher in British 

politics—under the Labour Gov- 
ernment he held such top-ranking 
posts as the Chancellorship of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (with responsi- 
bility for the British zones of both 
Germany and Austria), the Minister- 
ship of Civil Aviation and the First 
Lordship of the Admiralty—he 
stoutly asserts his right to be called an 
Irishman. In his recently-published 


autobiography, Born to Believe (Jona- 


than Cape, 18/-), he claims that 
“there has never been a moment of 
my life when I was not proud of 
being an Irishman ”. 

Traditionally a Conservative (he is 
the younger son of the fifth Earl of 
Longford), he declares that it was 
an interview with “ Dev” in Dublin, 
in 1932, which finally shook his in- 
herited political creed and induced 
him to subject it to such rigorous ex- 
amination that, in consequence, he 
joined the British Labour Party soon 
afterwards :— 


The quality in Mr. de Valera 
which gripped me at our first and 
all subsequent meetings was the 
universalism of his position. He 
was an ardent Nationalist. Look- 
ing out of the window, he cried: 
“Tt’s not I, but what the people of 
Ireland want.” Yet national claims, 
Irish, British, or what you will, 
must be judged by standards ap- 
plicable to all. 


NO longer did the Conservative ap- 
proach to the Irish problem appear 
unprejudiced : — 

I had hitherto regarded myself 
as an intellectual Conservative. But 
henceforward in Ireland, and I 
began to suspect that it might be 
so in other connections, there ap- 
peared to be a “something else”, 
a something other than reason in 
the Conservative make-up, which 
I knew was repugnant to me... . 
Hitherto I had taken for granted 
the basic assumptions and tech- 
niques of British foreign and im- 
perial policy. But now they were 
to come under a new scrutiny. 


Years later, in 1951, when the Labour 
Government had ceded power to the 
Conservatives, Lord Pakenham re- 
viewed the record of his Party’s 
achievements and found that one 
problem in particular had remained 
unsolved : — 

Irish Partition remains to be 
tackled; it is contrary to nature and 
utterly wrong. It will not be ended 
overnight; a spirit of restraint and 
understanding is as necessary as an 
active initiative; but it is essen- 
tially one of the most soluble of 
the unsolved problems of the world. 

_The other great crisis in Frank 
Pakenham’s life, his conversion to the 
Roman Catholic Church, took place 
some few years after he had joined 
the Labour Party. His family, con- 
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sisting of his wife Elizabeth and their 
eight children, are all Catholics. None 
of his sisters, nor his brother, Lord 
Longford, followed his example— 
though Lord Longford, in his youth, 
was an incorrigible rebel : — 


I can see him now disappearing 
beneath a mass of persecutors at 
Eton while he shouted, “Up the 
Republic!” or some such Sinn Fein 
slogan. At Oxford he felt impelled 
to counter a motion at the Union 
expressing disgust at the assassina- 
tion of Sir Henry Wilson, and was 
ducked in “Mercury” for his 
pains by an infuriated mob of 
undergraduates. 


OMANCE entered into twenty-one- 
year-old Frank Pakenham’s life 
with the whisk of an ankle :— 


I first saw Elizabeth in my last 
summer term, 1927. She was just 
leaving our lodgings at 2 Isis Street 
after having tea with Hugh Gait- 
skell. What I caught sight of was 
an ankle as it whisked round the 
door. “ Who’s that?” I asked our 
landlady, Mrs. Bennell. “Oh, she’s 
a French friend of Mr. Gaitskell’s,” 
I was told, and from what I had 
seen of her this seemed a reason- 
able description. 


In November, 1931, after what is 
regarded as a typical college court- 
ship—he had proposed and been ac- 
cepted in the waiting-room of Stoke- 
on-Trent railway  station—Frank 
married his lovely Elizabeth Harman, 
brilliant Oxford graduate, daughter 
of a Harley Street ophthalmic sur- 
geon. 

In 1935 he had written his book on 
the Irish Treaty, Peace by Ordeal, 
and was awaiting its publication. In 
all conscience, he decided that he 
must disassociate himself from the 
Conservatives and, as a preliminary, 
he made an effort to resign from the 
Carlton Club :— 
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Bracing myself for the ordeal, I 
asked one of the hall porters to lead 
me to the President of the Club. 
This distinguished gentleman, with 
whom I later had some agreeable 
conversations in the House of 
Lords, was found seated in a circle 
of demi-gods, enjoying a glass of 
port after luncheon. Nothing could 
have been more affable than his re- 
ception of a slightly inexplicable 
youngster who had, I think, inter- 
rupted him in the middle of a fav- 
ourite anecdote. “Sit down, dear 
boy,” he said, “sit down and have 
a glass of port.” This I nervously 
consumed and finally, after sitting 
on the edge of my chair for about 
twenty minutes, I explained what 
I had come for. “I am afraid I 
have come to resign.” “ Resign,” he 
exclaimed, genuinely thunderstruck. 
“ Resign from the Club! What the 
devil for? Why, you’ve only just 
become a member.” “I am afraid, 
Sir,” I said, “ that I have written a 
book . . .” And there I stuck, not 
even being able to explain that it 
was about Ireland. “Written a 
book!” he replied. “ My dear boy, 
if half the fellows in this Club who 
had written damn silly books re- 
signed we shouldn’t have a mem- 
ber left.” 


PPRANK stood for election in 1945, 
when, as Labour candidate for Ox- 
ford City, he was defeated by the 
Conservative, Quintin Hogg. The 
Labour Party decided to get him into 
Parliament somehow, and he was 
summoned to No. 10 Downing Street, 
where Mr. Atlee asked him :— 
“Would you care to help us in 
the Lords?” “ Oh, yes, yes, I'll help 
you anywhere,” I found myself 
saying or implying. 
Came the big day of the new lord’s 
maiden speech in the Upper Cham- 
ber, the climax to a fortnight’s ner- 
vous preparation :— 
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I had been speaking for a few 
minutes when my eye caught a 
note pushed by Lord Addison on 
to the Despatch Box; I scanned it 
eagerly, subconsciously expecting 
some cheering words. “ That’s the 
stuff—Stick to it—Go on and win” 
—I was prepared for. But instead, 
in block capitals, I read: “ TAKE 
YOUR HANDS OUT OF YOUR 
POCKETS.” They came out like 
lightning. 


During his crowded years—he is 
still in the forties—Lork Pakenham 
has met a constellation of celebrities 
in the world of politics, economics 
and literature. Once, during Winston 
Churchill’s eclipse between two world 
wars, his son, Randolph, brought 
Frank Pakenham down to lunch at 
Chartwell Manor : — 


Mr. Churchill came in to lunch 
from building his wall and meditat- 
ing his Life of Marlborough. He 
took a long time to get going. But 
something I said about the way 
to treat Mussolini seemed to please 
him, or at least give him a cue. 
“Pakenham is right,” he declared, 
and from then on we sat back, or 
rather craned forward, as the ex- 
pected miracle of conversation was 
performed. Somewhere around four 
o’clock, whiskies and sodas were 
called for, and not long afterwards 
I was emboldened to ask him: “ If 
the Germans are already as strong 
as you say, what could we do if 
they landed here?” “ Do?” he said, 
looking round at our little com- 
pany, Randolph, myself and two 
more youngish admirers; “ What 
could we do?” he repeated. “ That 
should not prove an_ insoluble 
conundrum, We are here five able- 
bodied men.” Our backs began to 
strighten, our shoulders squared. 
“The armoury at our disposal is 
not, perhaps, very modern, but 
none of us would be without a 
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weapon. We should sally forth. I 
should venture to assume the re-: 
sponsibilies of command. If the 
worst came to the worst, we should 
sell our lives dearly. Whatever the , 
outcome we should, I feel confi- 
dent, render a good account of our- 
selves.” 


HILE working as assistant to Sir 
William Beveridge, Frank Paken- 
ham once accompanied his chief to 
the War Office, to discuss the Beve- 
ridge findings in relation to the Army. 
They were anything but welcome 


guests : — 


I remember a scrap of conversa- 
tion in the ante-room. Sir William 
to a high official: “How do you 
get your relaxation when you leave 
the office?” High official: “I get, 
it driving extremely fast in the * 
blackout.” Sir William: “A mis- 
take, I think. It uses the same part 


of your brain you overwork during 
the day.” 


Once, Pakenham brought both Beve- 
ridge and Evelyn Waugh out to 
lunch :— 


For a long time Beveridge, ac- 
customed to so much friendliness 
and hero-worship, tried to detect 
in Evelyn an underlying, if para- 
doxical esteem, but at last that be- 
came impossible. “Tell me, Sir 
William,” said Evelyn. “How do 
you get your main pleasure in 
life?” “I get it,” said Beveridge, 
answering the question literally 
and, as I still think, truly, “I get 
it by trying to leave the world a 
little better place than I found it.” 
“And I get mine,” said Evelyn 
(this was in 1942), “in trying to 
spread alarms and despondency, 
and I expect I get a great deal 
more than you do!” The luncheon 
broke up soon afterwards, and for 
the only time I was with him, Sir 
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William allowed a day’s work to 
be interfered with by a personal 
incident. He kept shaking his head 
and muttering: “That fellow 
er He was a crackpot, wasn’t 
e?” 


URING the Council of Foreign 
Ministers in London in 1947, 


studied his works very carefully. 
Speaking for England, however, he 
was certainly not going to be de- 
feated. “You can tell Mr. Molo- 
tov,” he said to the interpreter, 
“that I have read Ilferding and I 
found him tedious.” 


HILE in charge of the British zone 


Lord Pakenham and his wife were 
asked to dinner at the Russian Em- 
bassy : — 


in Germany, Lord Pakenham grew 
to know and learned to appreciate 
Adenauer, founder and leader of the 


We sat down to dinner according 
to a pattern which I had not seen 
before and have not encountered 
since—all the men were at one end 
of the table and all the women at 
the other. Things were going fairly 
well when Mr. Molotov leant across 
the table and asked me: “ Are you 
a Marxist, Lord Pakenham?” “No,” 
I replied. “I have studied Karl 
Marx a good deal, but I am any- 
thing but a Marxist.” “I could 
hardly,” said Mr. Molotov, quite 
neatly, “expect to find a good 
Marxist in the House of Lords.” 
All this, of course, through inter- 
preters. “ That’s just where you're 
wrong, Mr. Molotov,” broke in 
Ernie Bevin. “ The House of Lords 
are the only people in England 
who’ve got time to read Karl 


Molotov kept his poise. 
“Mr. Bevin,” he said, “ought to 
read Marx in the commentary of 
Hilferding ” (a learned Social De- 
mocrat in the post-1918 period, 
and a recognised authority). Bevia 
may have known Hilferding, but I 
hope I am not doing him an injus- 
tice if I assume that he had not 


Christian Democratic Union : — 


One can attempt comparisons be- 
tween him and others, but they 
don’t carry far, as always with the 
great—and Adenauer has surely by 
now staked out his claim to great- 
ness. One thinks first of the other 
pre-eminent Catholics, Schumann, 
de Gasperi, de Valera. There is the 
same unswerving adherence to 
principle, the same _ traditional 
balance between national and inter- 
national claims. Is it permissible to 
add, the same astuteness? 

In our longest talk he revealed 
his deep mistrust of the whole prin- 
ciple of nationalisation: not mainly 
as economically unsound, but as 
pandering to that tendency to mass 
thinking and mass emotion which 
he regarded as the characteristic 
danger of the age, and nowhere 
more than in Germany. 


When Pakenham’s transfer from Ger- 
many to the Ministership of Civil 
Aviation was announced, his good 
friend, the German Ambassader, 
commented wittily: “Now Lord 
Pakenham will be able to spend all 
his time in the clouds.” 
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EOPLE always get tired of one another. I grow tired of 
myself whenever I am left alone for ten minutes, and I 
am certain that I am fonder of myself than anyone can be 
of another person. 


—BERNARD SHAW. 
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still more and 
more people are using 


E y TOOTHPASTE 
Why? Because Euthymol does 

more than just clean your teeth; it 
protects gum tissues, destroys bacteria 
that cause decay and mouth odours; 
it is a complete toothpaste that 
safeguards your whole mouth, 

Ask your Chemist’s 

opinion of Euthymol 


for REAL mouth freshness 


Standard size 1/9 


VARIANS 


BRUSHES 


— 
_ 
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eS Tas * for 


-Y | double value 


LS. VARIAN & CO. 92 TALBOT St DUBLIN 











BRENNAN 
INSURANCES 


LIMITED 


IT WILL REPAY YOU 
TO CONSULT US 
BEFORE RENEWING 
YOUR INSURANCES 


78358-78359-78360 
BRINSURE, DUBLIN 


Telephone : 


Telegrams : 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


1, 2, 3 Westmoreland St., 
DUBLIN 

















Counter Attractions 





New Kettle-and-Stove 


new camp-kettle and oil-stove 

now on the market will be a 
boon for campers and picnickers, or 
for any occasion when you have to 
“rough it”. On one pint of oil this 
stove will burn continuously for four 
hours. 

There are six fibre-glass wicks 
which give a flame sufficiently strong 
to boil a pint of water in four 
minutes. The wicks are lighted, the 
chimney is put on, and then the out- 
side casing, which is in a bronze, 
oxydised finish. 

The kettle is a two-pint size and 
rests on the outer case. Cost of the 
stove and kettle is 30/-. 


Peeling Old Wallpaper 


"THE problem of removing old wall- 

paper is one that is likely to face 
you when your next redecoration job 
crops up. 

You will, therefore, be glad to hear 
of a new liquid which has been de- 
vised to make this tedious chore 
easier. 

A bottle of this liquid (which is 
called “ Peelex”) is mixed with hot 
water and is applied tc the wall with 
a brush; the wallpaper then peels off 
without any trouble. The liquid sells 
at 2/- a bottle. 


New Home Aids 


ERE are some useful items for the 

house. First, a  cinder-shifter, 
which looks like a pot-oven, inside 
which is the sifting grid. There is a 
lid which keeps the ashes from scat- 
tering while you sift. 

The cinders on top will keep the 
fire burning for some time if thor- 


oughly soaked with water. Cost of the 
sifter is 15/-. 

There is now available a new 
ultra-modern pot stand, which has 
squared shelves instead of grids. It 
is in a cream finish and has four tiers, 
and may be hung from a wall or left 
to stand on the floor. Price, 27/-. 

A new grid-type sink tray protects 
china from crashing or breaking on 
the sink floor. It is made of metal 
and has a rubber-type plastic cover- 
ing. Price, 7/6. 


For Card Players 


ARD fans—and there are many of 

the species in this country—can 
put their cards on the table with 
novelty tea-cloths, which are now in 
the shops. 

These cloths are in deep cream 
linen, with the scalloped edge em- 
broidered in a darker cream. 

They have a diamond, heart, spade 
and club embroidered in black and 
red at each corner and in the centre. 

The cloths are 42” square, and 
there are matching tea napkins also 
embroidered with the card symbols. 

A set of cloths and napkins costs 


40/-. 


Latest Cosmetics 


EVERAL new cosmetics have been 
launched in Dublin lately, includ- 
ing a non-drying liquid foundation. 
It is in three shades and costs 6/6 a 
bottle. 

A new nourishing cream contains 
vitamins A and D and is greatly in 
demand; it sells at 13/9 a jar. 

Yardley’s have brought out a 
vitamin cream, a night cream, at 9/- 
a jar, and Goya a liquid brilliantine 
for men at 3/6 a bottle. 
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To encourage sun tan and to pro- 
tect the skin there is an Innoxa 
“Tan”, selling at 6/6. 


Variety in Furniture 


EW ideas in furnishing the home 
are always welcome. One Dublin 
firm now have a specially-made bed 
head for a divan which is an attrac- 
tive piece of furniture in itself. It 
has been copied from an English de- 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


sign, which is now being made here 
by arrangement. 

The bed head extends towards the 
bed into winged sides, within each of 
which is a cupboard. 

The cupboards are shelved and the 
top acts as a bedside table; a divan 
fits easily into the space between the 
two. 

The bed head to fit a 4 6” divan 
is 19 guineas, and single divan sizes 
may be made to order. 
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FOR YOUR 


The Works of George Berkeley, Bishop 
of Cloyne, Vols. I—VI, edited by 
A. A. Luce and T. E. Jessop. 
(Thomas Nelson & Sons, 30/- 
each volume). 

The Mind and Art of Fonathan Swift, 
by Ricardo Quintana. (Methuen, 
21/-.) 

The Undersea Adventure, by Philippe 
Diole. (Sidgwick and Jackson, 
18/-.) 

Don't, by Censor. 

Céad Mile Failte. 


(Ward, Lock, 2/6,) 

A Visit to Ireland, 
by Margaret O'Donovan Rossa 
Cole. (Exposition Press, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
3 dollars.) 

A Wanderer in the Wild, by Cecil S. 
Webb. (Hutchinson, 21/-.) 
Shark-O ! by F. FitzGerald O’Connor. 
(Secker and Warburg, 15/-.) 
Venerable Archdeacon Cavanagh, by 
Liam Ua Cadhain. (Knock Shrine 

Society, Co. Mayo, 6/-.) 
Miss Finnegan's Fault, by Constantine 
Fitzgibbon. (Cassell, 15/-.) 
Brother Potamian, Educator and 
Scientist, by W.J. Battersby, Ph.D. 
(Burns Oates, 15/-.) 

Just a Word in Your Ear, by Raymond 
Glendenning. (Stanley Paul, 12/6.) 


BOOK LIST 


Newman House and University Church, 
by C. P. Curran, M.A., D.Litt. 
(University College, Dublin, 2/-.) 

Familiar Prayers: Their Origin and 
History, by Herbert Thurston, S.J. 
(Burns Oates, 16/-). 

The Imitation of Christ, translated and 
edited by Dom Justin McCann, 
O.S.B. (Burns Oates, 8/6.) 

The Earth and Its Mysteries, by G. W. 
Tyrrell. (Bell, 16/-). 

The Tomb of St. Peter, by Rev. N. 
Baird. (John S. Burns & Sons, 
% Buccleuch St., Glasgow, C.3., 
1/6.) 

Always Tell the Sleuth, by Kevin 
O’Hara. (Hurst and Blackett, 9/6.) 

The Sun Her Mantle, by John Beevers. 
(Browne and Nolan, 15/-.) 

Gardening on a Shoestring, by H.1. V. 
Fletcher. (Phcenix House, Ltd., 
10/6). 

The New Invasion, by Winefride Nolan. 
(Macmillan, 15/-). 

The Life of James Cardinal Gibbons, by 
John Tracy Ellis, Vol. I—II. 
(Bruce Publishing Co., 400 N. 
Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis- 
consin, U.S.A. $17.50). 

Why Die of Heart Disease? by Ted 
Kavanagh. (Harrap, 9/6.) 


next (October) issue of THE IRISH DiIGEsY will be published on Thursday, 
T 
September 24th. 








An Gum ln Grim 
SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
Drama 
An Condin v AN CeALLAC 
An Irish translation by Padraic Og O Conaire of 
MeHugh’s historical drama “Trial at Green Street 
Courthouse.” Price 2s. Od 


Roger 


Miscellaneous 
so sud 
As its title implies “So Sud” is a miscellany-—a collection 
of short stories, essays, verse, ete., including original work 
and translations from several European languages. By the late 
liam oO RInn 


Price fs Od 


OBTAINABLE THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER, OR DIRECT FROM 


roilseachin RniALTAIS 
G.P.0. ARCADE, DUBLIN 











VISITOR’S GUIDE 
TO 
me DUBLIN 35S 


n the convenient see-at-eageanee prinerple the Visitors’ Guide is A simple, 


comprehensive rade-mecum te Dublin and District 

The simp!'fied two-colour map and the exhaustive street index — keved to the map 
yives the visitor an immediate grasp of the topography of the city and the location of 
the various places of interest and entertamment 

Briet explanatory details cover accommodation, theatres, cinemas, dancing, restaurants, 
sports, games and sight-seeing tours \ Shopping Guide and Genera! Information seetion 
are also included 


In handy pocket size the Guide is very moderately priced at 


price 1/3 NeTT 


Available from booksellers, bookstalls & newsagents, 
or from the publishers 


THE PARKSIDE PRESS LIMITED, 43 PARKGATE STREET, DUBLIN 
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HEN Guinness’s brewers 
in New York 


operations a supply of 


began 


the special Guinness yeast was flown 
across to start the first brew. 
That 


C,suinness 


reasons wh 
New York 


corresponds exactly, in flavour and 


is one of the 
brewed in 
from_sits 


goodne ss, to Csuinness 





llerring’ 
— Pond 





Dublin. Identity of skill and 


and of the natural 


Hative 


experience, 


wholesome ingredients from which 


(guinness has been brewed ever since 
1759. also contribute to this happy 
sult, 

IS just 


Gsuinness, thank goodness. 


as good tor vou on both 


sides of the herring pond, ( “7 


(UiNeSS Is 2ood for Vou every where 
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